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MEMOIR OF ADAM MOND, A MISERLY 
BEGGAR, 


Some men have had their names hand- 
ed down to posterity on account of 
their vast skill in military tactics, their 
dauntless courage in the field of battle, 
and their extensive knowledge of po- 
litical science. Others have been 
famed for their great learning, their 
deep researches into the hidden re- 
cesses of nature, and the good which 
their useful discoveries have produced 
toMankind. Some have left a lasting 
memorial behind them, by their supe- 
rior piety and useful labours in the 
church ; while not a few have been re- 
corded in the pages of history, merely 
on account of some enormous vice or 
vices to which they were obstinately 
addicted. From this it appears, that 
mankind are willing to allow any one 
a place in their records who is particu- 
larly distinguished from his fellow 
men. ~ 

Among the various vices to which 
human nature is subject, none is more 
detestable than avarice. It petrifies 
the finer feelings of the soul, fastens 
the affections to this world “‘ by strong 
and endless ties,” blinds the under- 
standing in relation to that which is to 
come, and leaves the wretched indivi- 
dual who is overcome by it, without 
any other god to trust in for happiness 
or help but the mammon of pelf. The 
principle is the same in the nobleman 
and the peasant, in him who dotes on 
countless thousands, and him whose 
soul is engrossed by a few paltry 
pence. It debases its miserable cap- 
tive not only below the dignity of his 
nature, but reduces him to the mean- 
est shifts and artifices, strains his 
every nerve and racks his ingenuity in 
accumulating wealth which it dooms 
never to be enjoyed by its owner, and 
very often leaves to be squandered by a 
prodigal heir. These remarks are 
illustrated by the following singular 
and well-attested relation.— 

Adam Mond (the subject of this 


memoir) was a native of the county of 


No, 22.—Vot. II. 








Antrim in Ireland. His mother was 
left a widow when he was very young, 
with a number of children besides, 
and a very small property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballycastle. A _ horse 
and a pair of female sheep constituted 
their live stock, and as much pas- 
turage as served them for grazing, 
with a little arable ground, was their 
entire landed estate. The mother 
being destitute of that energy of mind 
which her circumstances required, her 
family gradually became insubordi- 
nate, and regardless of her authority. 
The consequences were soon visible, 
and severely felt. The little farm was 
ill laboured, the cattle neglected, and 
every thing managed so badly, that 
by the time Mond came near to man’s 
estate, they were ejected from their 
house and farm by a sheriff’s order for 
non-payment of rent. 

The time in which this disaster hap- 
pened, was very unfortunate for young 
Mond, as there was then in the north of 
Ireland a lawless banditti, who, to ex- 
press the soundness of their princi- 
ples, and inspire their adherents with 
confidence, termed themselves Hearts 
of Steel, Their professed object was 
not only to redress wrongs, remove 
grievances, and administer justice, 
but also to renovate the government 
of the country. Mond, finding himself 
now destitute of those means, whereby 
he formerly indulged his slothful in- 
clinations and lazy habits, and being 
still strongly possessed of those as- 
sociations which attach man to his 
natal spot, instead of reflecting on the 
justice and legality of the decree, 
had recourse to the Hearts of Steel. 
His case being peculiarly adapted for 
a display of their self-constituted au- 
thority and nightly depredations, they 
espoused it with all that enthusiasm 
which is common to those who are 
led by their bewildered imagination 
to form themselves into secret associ- 
ations for illicit purposes. A paper 
was accordingly written and signed 
by their chief in behalf of the whole 
body, warning the person who suc- 
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ceeded Mond in the occupation of the 
farm to resign it immediately in his 
favour, or captain Firebrand would pay 
him an unexpected visit, and consign 
him, his family, and effects, to the 
flames. 

The person thus addressed was not 
intimidated, and, instead of obeying 
the unlawful mandate of this midnight 
cabal, he had recourse immediately 
to a neighbouring magistrate, swore 
against Mond, had him apprehended, 
and conveyed to the county gaol, for 
serving him with such an unlawful 
paper. Atthe ensuing assizes he was 
tried, convicted, and in fact sentenced 
to death, and delivered into the hands 
of the sheriff to be executed on a cer- 
tain day. The unexpected sentence 


of the law, the fear of death, and the | 


love of life, now operated so sensibly 
on his mind, that he resigned himself 
up to despair and extreme grief. 
Every degree of fortitude forsook him, 
and he wept without intermission. 
The gentleman who was his landlord, 
knowing that he had acted through ig- 
norance and the impetuosity of youth, 
made immediate and personal appli- 
cation to the executive government, 
and obtained for him a full pardon ; 
but before it arrived, he had actually 
wept out his eyes. He now returned 
to his own neighbourhood completely 
blind, which no doubt was the leading 
cause of his afterwards becoming one 
of the most wretched misers that ever 
lived. 

The peculiar circumstances leading 
to and flowing from Mond’s trial and 
sentence, rendered him an object of 
charity. Losing his sight which he 
had so long enjoyed, made him ex- 
tremely awkward, until he became ac- 


quainted with and inured to his new | 


situation. He had therefore no other 
resource left but to live upon the 
bounty of others. Incapable of any 
manual labour, he was led from house 
to house to seek a supply of bread, 
generally abiding with some of his 
more liberal neighbours, so long as a 
disposition remained to entertain him. 
Getting acquainted, however, with the 
art, and no doubt with the profits of 
begging, he became in a short time a 
complete proficient, and made active 
application to all who came in his 
way. Perhaps in this respect, he has 
been outdone by few. His industry, 
perseverance, and ingenuity, became 
proverbial. Although he had no heart- 





felt affection for religion, he has often 
attended the church, the Presbyterian 
meeting-house, and the Catholic cha- 


‘pel, in the same day, which were all 


at a considerable distance from each 
other, that he might receive from the 
liberality of their congregations. 

The gentleman who obtained his 
liberation, after some time taking com- 
passion on him, gave him a little 
house, rent free, and employed him 
as a bailiff. In this department he 
acted occasionally for more than forty 
years. Every interval, however, was 
filled up in following his favourite pur- 
suit. When he travelled at any consi- 
derable distance from home, the com- 
passionate ear was distressed in listen- 
ing to his lamentable tale, concerning 
some disaster which had happened to 
his house or property. When he 
begged in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, he was always in need of, and 
in the way of getting, some article of 
dress. Part of the price of a pair of 
shoes, a shirt, &c. he had always in 
possession, and was now making ap- 
plication for the remainder, that he 
might be somewhat comfortable. 

The promised hour of comfort and 
indulgence, however, he never suffered 
to arrive; for that sun. never rose for 
more than forty years after his blind- 
ness, that ever saw him in possession 
of shoe, shirt, or stocking. His whole 
wardrobe he continually carried on his 
back, which consisted generally of an 
old tattered coat and waistcoat, a 
woollen cap which served him at least 
twenty years, and a pair of small 
clothes, which he was very careful to 
keep whole for a reason to be explain- 
ed in the sequel. The reader may be 
ready to imagine he is in possession 
of the reason at once, when he is in- 
formed, that for more than twenty 
years Mond appeared to be severely 
afflicted by a well-known disease in 
the abdomen; but in this he is mis- 
taken, as well as Mond’s most inti- 
mate observers were for the above 

riod. 

Although apparent disease, added to 
his blindness, excited the compassion 
of the beholders, there was no primary 
intention of deception in this respect. 
There is no doubt, however, that he 
congratulated himself on the adoption 
of a lucky project, which served the 
double purpose of securing and in- 
creasing his unsuspected treasure at 
the same time. His art in hiding and 
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retaining what he once got in posses- 
sion was fully equal to his industry in 
acquiring. At one time he had like 
to raise suspicions by keeping a dram 
shop without license, but he soon gave 
this up, exclaiming ever after that it 
broke him, and that he never was 
master of a penny since. In short, his 
asseverations concerning his distress 
and his continual applications, com- 
pletely blinded all who knew him, 
while his house and person presented 
one of the most wretched pictures of 
abject poverty ever displayed to the 
human eye. 

In this miserable state the winter of 
1817 overtook him, the inclemency of 
which was severely felt in Ireland. In 
his despicable hovel he had neither 
clothing, food, nor fire. Still he would 
not accept the friendly invitation of a 
neighbour, who offered him a good 
fire and lodging, free of any expense, 
during the cold. This offer he de- 
clined on pretence of not being trou- 
blesome, but the real cause arose 
from a fear of losing his money, or 
having it discovered. Finding the cold 
extreme, he resided by day in his own 
hut, receiving whatever food was sent 
to him, and retired at night to a corn 
kiln in the neighbourhood, where he 


slept snugly at the fire left by the last 


occupier. Had he accepted the bene- 
volent proposal now mentioned, per- 
haps he might have concealed what 
was dearer to him than life itself, and 
dragged on his miserable existence a 
few years longer; whereas by his nig- 
gardly caution his purposes were de- 
feated in the following singular man- 
ner, and his misery so increased as to 
render life a burden. 

Whatever occupies the mind in- 
tensely, and captivates the affections 
by day, is likely to become the sub- 
ject of our dreams at night. It was 
so with Mond. Money was his favou- 
rite object, whether awake or asleep. 
Hence, in the presence of a person 
who was occupying the kiln, Mond, 
while asleep, made mention of the 
spot where he had concealed a part of 
his treasure. The curious individual 
resolved upon a trial, and se repaired 
quietly to the sacred place. Here 
there was no disappointment. Ten 
pounds sterling in silver were found 
concealed; and the conscience of the 
person being as fast asleep as Mond 
was at the time, it was deemed a 
virtue to pocket it, since its wretched 
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owner was not disposed to use it. 
When Mond awoke in the morning, 
he speedily directed his steps to pay 
his morning devotions to his only 
deity. But how great was his grief 
and disappointment when he found 
the beloved of his soul was gone! He 
could by no means contain himself. 
He vociferated a most hideous yell, 
that alarmed his neighbours to a con- 
siderable distance. On their arrival, 
so poignant was his grief, that he 
could not conceal the cause. He in- 
formed them of his loss. The report 
soon circulated, and strong suspicions 
were now entertained that he was still 
in posession of more. 

To ascertain this fact, was now the 
prevailing desire of those who had 
long known him. A few of his neigh- 
bours therefore one day entered his 
hut suddenly, and found him busily 
employed in counting money on the 
cover of a chest which had served him 
for the different purposes of table, 
chair, and treasure desk. Perceiving 
he was caught, he threw himself im- 
mediately over his money, and al- 
though he knew his visitors were his 
best friends, he could not be constrain- 
ed to rise but by violence. They now 
reckoned it over for him, and found 
the amount only 12/. in silver. 

On their leaving the house, imagin- 
ing from the bustle, that they were 
about to look for more, he bawled out 
vehemently not to meddle with some 
old bottles which stood in a wallcove, 
as they belonged to one of his neigh- 
bours. A contrary effect was produced. 
They returned, and examined the bot- 
tles, finding silver in each of them. 
This induced a general search ; when, 
to their great astonishment, they found 
better than 100/. all in silver, conceal- 
ed in different parts of the house. 
Mond now became the subject of con- 
versation in all places where he was 
known, and though the sum in itself 
is comparatively small, yet consider- 
ing the means used by him to gather 
it, and the impression relative to his 
poverty, which had been left on the 
minds of the people, it did not fail to 
astonish all on their coming to a know- 
ledge of it. 

Application was now made to the 
gentleman already mentioned, as he 
had previously interested himself in 
behalf of Mond. He advised the ap- 
plicants not to return the money again 
to Mond, but to put it to interest, and 
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have him comfortably clothed out of 
the principal. About twenty-six shil- 
lings were laid out for this purpose, 
certainly contrary to Mond’s inclina- 
tion; for on hearing the decision given, 
which robbed him of the pleasure of 
counting his coin, and involved the 
loss of so much (for so he deemed it) 
it threw him into one of the most 
dreadful paroxysms of grief that lan- 
guage can describe. He continued 
three days and three nights without 
either food or sleep. No argument 
whatever could prevail with him. 
Those who were most attentive to him, 
and interested themselves most in his 
behalf, he deemed his greatest ene- 
mies. His grief was only equalled at 
the time he laboured under sentence 
of death, and there is little doubt, that 
had he possessed another pair of eyes, 
he would now have wept them out at 
the irretrievable loss which he con- 
ceived he had sustained. On the 
fourth day, however, his grief was as- 
suaged. He summoned up a little 
courage, and appeared to feel a tem- 
porary repose. It was indeed but 
temporary, for on the arrival of his 
new clothes it was renewed in the 
most pungent and sensible manner. 

Being requested to strip, that he 
might be washed and dressed, he com- 
plied only in part, for he perempto- 
rily refused a change of small-clothes. 
His tattered coat and waistcoat on 
examination were found to contain 
more of the sacred treasure; but it 
was imagined that he refused a change 
in the other parts of his dress from 
motives of delicacy. It may here be 
observed, that a few days previous to 
the discovery of his wealth, his neigh- 
bours had subscribed and bought him 
a flannel shirt or frock, for the making 
of which he paid the tailor with one 
shilling instead of eighteen-pence, as- 
serting, with horrid imprecations, that 
he was not master of a single penny 
more. 
was every feeling shocked on behold- 
ing a hard cord (suspended round the 
neck, and supposed to be attached to 
his truss-band) which had sunk into 
his flesh in a most miserable manner ! 
His attendants now attempted to re- 
move the cord, but he declared in the 
most solemn and violent language, 
that he would die before it should be 
disturbed. 

Prompted however by their huma- 
nity, they paid ne attention to his de- 


On removing this article, how | 
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nunciation, and forcibly took it away; 
when, to their utter astonishment, ins 
stead of its being attached to a truss- 
belt, they found a pewter pint measure 
(no doubt the one he had used in his 
dram-shop) fastened te the end of it, 
hammered closely together at the 
mouth, and so weighty, that it sufli- 
ciently indicated that it was not bar- 
ren in contents. This singular depo- 
sitory contained no less than one hun- 
dred and seven guineas in gold. For 
better than twenty years he had car- 
ried it in this manner with the utmost 
patience and composure. It was the 
prominent appearance of this, which 
caused all who saw him to imagine he 
was diseased. 

When we consider that his affection 
for money was so strong, that he en- 
dured for a long series of time without 
any apparent uneasiness the lacera- 
tion of his flesh, which must have pro- 
duced considerable pain continually, 
we need not wonder that the removal 
of his idol proved the cap-stone of his 
woes. Grief now preyed upon his 
vitals like a vulture, wasted his 
strength, and sunk him shortly into 
a kind of stupor, from which he 
never recovered. He lived only seven 
months after this event, died unex- 
pectedly, and went into a- world of 
spirits, grieved on no other account 
but because he could not carry a por- 
tion of this ore along with him. 

a 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Two. Scotch valets travelling over 
Italy, in the absence of their master, 
had dined together upon hotch-potch 
and minched@’ collops. After dinner, 
as neither was an enemy to the bottle, 
they pushed it pretty briskly between 
them, and the conversation became 
more and more animated every mo- 
ment: while they talked of absent 
friends, the days of former years, the 
warlike renown of Scotland, and the 
romantic beauties of the country, 
they were in perfect unison; but with 
all the prejudices which these two Ca- 
ledonians had in common, there were 
some articles in which they differed 

* The conduct of this giddy but accomplish- 
ed, beautiful but unfortunate, female, has been a 
theme of considerable animadversion, and much 
controversy. It is ingeniously pourtrayed in 
the following dialogue. She has been blamed 
to the extreme of virulence, and praised to the 
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diametrically. T—, being a stripling 
of fifteen or sixteen years of age, had 
accompanied his master, a Scotch no- 
bleman, who had taken a part in the 
rebellion of 1745; and had continued 
inseparably attached to his lordship, 
after the battle of Culloden, during a 
considerable time, in which they skulk- 
ed among the most remote parts of 
the Highlands. B—, was born and 
educated among the Whigs of the 
west of Scotland, the descendants of 
the ancient Covenanters, who suffered 
so much oppression and religious per- 
secution, by the absurd policy of the 
ministers of Charles the Second, and 
his brother James, which is still re- 
membered with horror in that part of 
Scotland. As B—’s political senti- 
ments were so different from those of 
T—, it would have been fortunate, (as 
the following anecdote will prove,) if 
the two friends had kept clear of any 
discourse on such subjects :— 

** Mary Queen of Scots,” said T—, 
“was the most beautiful and accom- 
plished princess that ever sat on a 
throne.” 

“‘ I have nothing to say, either 
against her beauty or her accomplish- 
ments,” replied B—; ‘“‘ but surely, 
Mr. T—, you must acknowledge that 
she was a te 

‘* Have a care what you say, Sir!” 
interrupted T—, “ I'll permit no man 
that ever wore breeches, to speak dis- 
respectfally of that unfortunate queen.” 

“No man that ever ‘wore either 


breeches or filibeg,”+ replied B—, 
world yet settled as to the degree of admiration 





or detesiation in which her c' ter should be 
held. The violence of her enemies has orly 
been exceeded by the zeal of her friends; and 
she has at once been the idol of worship, and 
the fiend of abhorrence. Thus has her history 
been reduced to achaos of contradiction, where 
consummate censure, and unqualified praise, so 
mingle in the discordant mass, that the utmost 
exertions of cultivated intellect are scarcel 
able to distinguish the suggestions of unadul- 
terated truth from the ebullitions of malicious 
falsehood. It has been said, and not unaptly, 
that of three histories of her life, written in the 
time nearest to the age in which she lived, 
Camden's, whose annals were revised and cor- 
rected by James the First, is almost wholly de- 
void of truth ; that Buchanan’s told the whole 
truth, and néore than the truth; and that Melvil’s 
related the truth, but not the whole truth. The 
Rev. Mr. Whitaker’s history of that Princess 
is superior to them all. Mary was beheaded 
in a Castle, Northamptonshire, on 
the eighth of February, 1587. 
_tA of the Highland dress, which serves 
instead of breeches. 

+ The Highland broad-sword. 





“ shall prevent me from speaking the 
truth, when I see occasion.” 

““ Speak as much truth as you 
please, Sir,” rejoined T—; *“ but I 
declare, that no man shall calumniate 
the memory of that beautiful and un- 
fortunate princess, in my presence, 
while I can wield a claymore.” 

“ If you should wield fifty clay- 
mores, you cannot deny that she was 
a papist,” said B—. 

* Well, Sir,” cried T—, “ what 
then? She was like other people, of 
the religion in which she was bred.” 

“I do not know where you may 
have been bred, Mr. T—,” said B—; 
“ for aught I know, you may be an 
adherent to the worship of the scarlet 
whore yourself. I should be glad to 
have that point cleared up before we 
proceed farther.” 

“¥ cannot say, that I understand 
your drift, Sir,” replied T— ; “ but I 
am an adherent neither of a scarlet 
whore, nor of whores of any other 
colour.” 

‘“* If that is the case,” said B—, 
** you ought not to interest yourself in 
the reputation of Mary Queen of 
Scots ; for I will tell you in plain Eng- 
lish, that your bonny Queen Mary, 
was the strumpet of Bothwell, and 
the murderer of her husband.” 

No sooner had he uttered the last 
sentence, than T— flew at him like a 
tiger; and they were separated with 
difficulty. 

“I insist on your giving me satis- 
faction, or retracting what you have 
said against the beautiful Queen of 
Scotland,” cried T—. 

“ As for retracting what I have 
said,” replied B—, * that is no habit 
of mine; but with regard to giving 
you satisfaction, I am ready for that. 
So name your hour, and I will meet 
you to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, now, directly !” cried T— ; 
“ there is nobody in the garden to in- 
terrrupt us.” 

“I should have chosen to have set- 
tled some things first; but, since you 
are in such a hurry, I will not balk 
you. Iwill step home for my sword, 
and be with you directly,” said B—. 

B— soon arrived with his sword, 
and they retired to a private spot in 
the garden. 

“« Are you ready, Sir?” cried T—. 

“ That I am.—Come on, Sir,” said 
B—, “ and ihe Lord be with the right- 
eous.” 
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“Amen!” cried T—, and the con- 
flict began. 

-’ Both the combatants understood the 
weapon they fought with; and each 
parried his adversary’s blow with such 
dexterity, that no blood was shed for 
some time; at length T— making a 
feint at B—’s head, gave him suddenly 
a severe wound in the thigh. 


“* I hope you are now sensible of 


your error,” said T—, dropping his 
int. 

“Tam of the same opinion I was,” 
cried B—; “ so keep your guard.” 
So saying, he advanced more briskly 
than ever upon T—; who after ward- 
ing off several strokes, wounded his 
antagonist a second time. B—, how- 
ever, shewed no disposition to relin- 
quish the combat; but this second 
wound being in the forehead, and the 
blood flowing in profusion into his 
eye, he could no longer see distinctly ; 
T— closing with him, became soon 
master of his sword, and with the 


same effort threw him to the ground: 
standing over him he said, “‘ This may 
convince you, Mr. B—, that your’s is 
not the righteous cause; you are in 
my power ; but I will act as the Queen, 


whose character I defend, would order, 
were she alive. I hope you will live 
to repent of the injustice you have 
done to that amiable and unfortunate 
Princess.” 

He then assisted B — to rise ; and 
carried him to his chamber. 

“« T must acknowledge, then,” said 
B-—, “ that you behave like a gentle- 
man. Though I am a Whig, and you 
a Tory, I hope.we are both honest 
men. As you have behaved gene- 
rously when my life was in your 
power, I have no scruple in saying, 
that I am sorry for having spoken dis- 
respectfully of any person, dead or 
alive, for whom you have an esteem.” 

“* Mary Queen of Scots acquired the 
esteem of her very enemies,” said 
T—; the elegance and engaging sweet- 
ness of her manners were irresistible 
to every heart that was not steeled by 
prejudice or jealousy.” 

“She is now in the hands of a 
Judge,” said B—, ‘‘ who can never be 
seduced by fair appearances, nor im- 
posed on by forgeries and fraud.” 

“ She is so, Mr. B—,” replied T—, 
“‘ and her rivals and accusers are in 
the hands cf the same Judge.” 

_ “ We had best leave them all to his 
justice and mercy then, and say no 


more on the subject,” said B—; “ for 
if Queen Mary’s conduct upon earth 
was what you believe it was, she will 
receive her reward in heaven, where 
her actions and sufferings are re- 
corded.” 

“One thing more I will say,” re- 
joined T— ; “‘ and that is only to ask 
of you, whether it is probable that a 
woman, whose conscience was loaded 
with the crimes imputed to her, could 
have closed the varied scene of her 
| life, and have met death with such 
serene and dignified courage, as Mary 
did ?” 

““T always admired that last awful 
| scene,” said B—, who was melted 
| by the recollection of Mary’s beha- 
| viour on the scaffold; “ and I will 
| freely acknowledge, that the most in- 
| nocent person that ever lived, or the 
| greatest hero recorded in _ history, 
| could not face death with greater com- 
posure than the Queen of Scotland; 
she supported the dignity of a Queen, 
while she displayed the meekness of a 
Christian.” 

“TI am exceedingly sorry, my dear 
friend, for the misunderstanding that 
happened between us,” said T— affec- 
tionately, and holding forth his hand 
in token of reconciliation. 

Here the two friends shook hands 
with the utmost cordiality.—Moore. 
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Tie Rule of Three Simplified. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—In your number for May last, 
col. 333, Mr. Exley of Bristol, brings 
forward, as a subject of praise, some 
alterations in the methods of stating 
questions in the Rule of Three, intro- 
duced by Messrs. Bonnycastle and 
Hutton, into the later editions of their 
valuable treatises on Arithmetic. This 
led me to recollect that a method, simi- 
lar to that so highly recommended by 
your correspondent, had been publish- 
ed in 1804, in a little work, entitled 
“ Useful Arithmetic,” by Adam Taylor. 
And, on a comparison, I am ready to 
think, that those celebrated mathema- 
ticians have conde$cended to borrow a 
hint from that author. Mr. T.’s work 
has been unhappily buried in the ware- 
houses of an opulent book-selling firm, 
whose attention is fully occupied in 
pushing into notice publications of 
more magnitude and fame, than an 
2 
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elementary tract on numbers: and the 
author has, ever since its appearance, 
been so compleiely absorbed in pur- 
suits of a very different nature, that 
he has not had leisure to inquire after 
its fate.. It is not, however, perfectly 
just, that the merit due to him, if any, 
for the improvement, should be ascrib- 
ed to others. I send you therefore a 
few extracts from his work, which, if 
you can spare room, I should be glad 
if you would insert, in your interesting 
Miscellany. Your readers will thus 
be enabled to judge, not merely of the 
first author of these alterations, but 
also of the merit of the improvements 
made by Messrs. B. & H. on Mr. T.’s 
original principles. The question is 
not wholly unimportant; and the in- 
sertion may lead to further investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. T. defines what is meant by pro- 
portion, thus:—‘“* The first of four 
numbers is said to have the same pro- 
portion to the second, as the third has 
to the fourth, when the first contains 
the second, or is contained in it, as 
often as the third contains the fourth, or 
is contained in it.”* From this simple 
definition, the author demonstrates the 
truth of the proposition, that the pro- 
duct of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means, on which the 
operations in the Rule of Three de- 
pend. He then proceeds to “ Rules 
for Stating.” ‘‘ Observe which num- 
ber is connected with the answer 
sought, and place that in the second 
place. Write the number which is of 
the same kind with the second in the 
first place, and the remaining one, 
which will be always of the same kind 
as the answer, and connected in the 
question with the first number, in the 
third place.” 

“ Rules for Reduction and Operation. 
—Reduce the first and second into the 
nearest common name, and the third 
into the lowest name mentioned. ‘Then 
multiply the second and third together, 
and divide the product by the first, 
The quotient will be the answer in that 
denomination to which the third num- 
ber had been reduced.” 

Thus, in Mr. E.’s first example, col. 
334, the answer must be the price 
of 41 yds. 1 qgr., which is therefore 
putin the second place; 8 yds. 3 qrs. 
being of the same Kind as the second, 
in the first place; and £2. 16s. the 





* Useful Arithmetic, by A. Tayler, p. 79. 





remaining one, which is the»price 
of 8 yds. 3 qrs. the first, and of the 
same kind, that is, money, as the 
answer in the third. The operation 
then exactly coincides with Mr. Ex- 
ley’s. 

Having stated, illustrated, and ex- 
emplified the operations in direct pro- 
portion, Mr. T. thus proceeds—* In 
some questions, however, the nature 
of the proportion is very different. 
For if the inquiry .was, How many 
days would 27 men be employed in 
digging a trench, which 9 men would 
dig in 30 days; the proportion be- 
tween the men and the time would 
easily be perceived not to be direct. 
For three times the number of men 
would not require three times the 
number of days, but one-third of them, 
to do the same work. The proportion 
therefore stands thus, 

Men, Men. Days. Days. 
Aso. Wik @ 3 
But by inverting the order of the first 
two numbers, it becomes direct.— 
Hence, this is called inverse propor- 
tion: and in it the first number has 
the same proportion to the second, as 

the fourth has to the third.” 

“* Rule.—When three numbers are 
given to find a fourth in-dmverse pro- 
portion, state and reduce as in the 
last Rule, then multiply the first and 
third together, and divide by the se- 
cond.” 

The author gives easy directions 
to determine whether questions re- 
quire direct or inverse proportion, and” 
two useful modes of contracting the 
operation, which, it is rather singular, 
are precisely the modes mentioned by 
Mr. Exley, col. 333. 

Though this was probably the first 
publication of this mode of stating; 
Mr. T. assumes little merit from the 
discovery ; but simply observes, in an 
apologetic note, ‘‘ It is believed, that 
the intelligent reader will clearly per- 
ceive, that the nature of proportion re- 
quires this mode of stating. Propor- 
tion cannot subsist between things of 
a different kind. Four ounces have 
no proportion to six shillings: the one 
neither contains the other, nor is con- 
tained in it. But four ounces ma 
have the same proportion to twely 
ounces, as 6s. has to 18s. The second 
is three times as great a weight as » 
the first; and the fourth is three times 
as great a sum of money as the third.” 

It is easy to observe, that Mr. Ex- 
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ley’s authors direct the learner to as- 
certain whether the proportion be 
direct or inverse, before he states the 
question, and to arrange the numbers 
accordingly: while Mr. T. gives an 
easy and general rule for stating, 
which applies to all questions; and 
instructs the learner to determine, 
from the stating thus made, the nature 
of the proportion, and the mode of 
operation. The reader will give the 
preference in conformity to his own 
judgment. To me it appears, that 
the latter method, by preserving a 
constant and proper order in the 
numbers, is more clear, natural, and 
scientific. 

Your correspondent next proceeds 
to shew how easily this mode of stat- 
ing, answers questions involving com- 
pound proportion. In this also he has 
been anticipated by Mr. T., both in 
the “‘ Useful Arithmetic,” and in “ A 
Sequel” which was published soon 
after it. In the latter treatise, are the 
following easy rules, which will solve 
any question in compound propor- 
tion.* 

_ Rule 1.—In all questions of this 
nature, there is always one number 
of the same*kind as the answer is re- 

Let this be considered 


quired to be. 
as a common third term in each pro- 
portion. 

—nitiengpian discovered this number, 


arrange each, stating by the same 
rules as in single proportion ; placing 
the two first terms after each other, 
and the third in a situation proper for 
comparing it easily with each stating. 
3.—When the statings are properly 
made, examine each proportion, and 
ascertain, by the directions given in 
Useful Arithmetic, whether it is direct 
or inverse; if direct, mark the first 
term with a star; if inverse, the se- 
cond. : 
4,—Multiply all the numbers which 
you have marked with a star conti- 
nually together for a divisor, and all 
the other numbers for a dividend; 
then dividing the one product by the 
other, the quotient will be the answer 
in that denomination to which the 
third number had been reduced.” 

“ Example.—If 120 men, working 
"12 hours a day, have, in 75 days, 
dug a canal 2000 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and 8 feet deep; in how many 
days will 180 men, by working 10 





* Sequel to Useful Arithmetic, page 91. 





hours a day, dig another canal 2800 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep, in a soil three times more diffi- 
cult to work ? 


OPERATION. 


As 120 Men : 180* Men. 
— 12Hours : 10* Hours. 
* 2000 Feet ; 2800 Feet Long. 
*24Ft. Wide : 30 Feet Wide. 
*8 Feet Deep ; 18 Feet Deep. 
* 1 Solidity : 3 Solidity. 

“ Here, as more men would eyi- 
dently require less time, and as fewer 
hours a day would require more days, 
the first two statings are evidently 
inverse. But as greater length or 
breadth, or depth or solidity, when 
other circumstances remain unaltered, 
plainly requires more time to dig it; 
the last four statings are direct. Pro- 
ceeding then according to the Rule, 
we obtain 
75 x 120 x 12 x 2800 x 30 x 18 x 3 

180 x 10 x 200 x 24x 8x1 
__ 489888000000 
~~ 691200000 

Or, by a mode of contraction, adopt- 
ed by Mr. T. the operation is reduced, 
to7x9x 3 x 15 = 2835 = 708% 

4 





— 708} days. 





Ans. as before. 

The author concludes this Rule by 
observing, “‘ This simple mode of com- 
bining proportions, includes the Chain 
Rule in Exchange, Comparison of 
Weights and Measures, &e. :” an ob- 
servation which the “‘ Sequel” abun- 
dantly exemplifies. 

I am Yours, &e. 
T. W. Duncn, 

Stepney, August 29, 1820. 

i ee 
OMEGA ON THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
[Concluded from col. 915.] 


Your correspondent asserts, “ it is 
impossible they (i. e. the Protestants 
and Papists of Switzerland,) could 
thus unite in government, and _har- 
monize in private life, if the Catholics 
were actuated by those principles 
with which they have been charged.” 
If by this he means to deny, that such 
principles as are destructive of all 
civil and religious liberty, exist in the 
Romish Church, and are at all times 
liable to be acted upon when suitable 
occasions occur; J} am afraid the 
whole weight of evidence contained 
in the entire history of that church is 
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directly against him. And it is a 
maxim with them, that as their princi- 
ples emanate from a source of infaliible 
rectitude, and of universul authority, 
so they are immutable ; and they reject 
with indignation, the slightest insinua- 
tion of the possibility of an amend- 
ment, or even an alteration, and much 
more of an abandonment of one iota 
of those principles upon which their 
church has acted, and upon which 
the Priesthood has compelled the laity 
also to act for ages past. - 

But, if your correspondent only 
means to say, that there may be par- 
ticular cases, connected with such cir- 
cumstances as may prevent the ope- 
ration of such principles, either by 
rendering them inexpedient, or impos- 
sible to be brought into action, and 
that Switzerland at present exhibits 
such a case, I shall not contend 
with him about the truth of that po- 
sition, for I believe it is the fact: 
Nay, I will go further, and add, that 
even in Great Britain and Ireland, 
{thanks to a Divine Providence, and 
the wisdom and vigilance of the Bri- 
tish Legislature !) those pernicious and 
destructive principles are in a great 
measure dormant. But God forbid 
I should either say or believe they are 
extinguished. O no! on the contrary, 
they are at this moment struggling for 
action and for liberty.. They are now 
indeed a smothered flame, only prey- 
ing upon the vitals of its unbappy pos- 
sessors; but give it space and power 
to expand; feed it with its proper 
fuel; give it sway and influence over 
the Protestant interests and Protestant 
persons of these realms,—and you will 
soon see what kind ofa fire itis. In- 
deed, if it once breaks out, few Pro- 
testants, at least in Ireland, would be 
long permitted to witness its destruc- 
tive ravages: they would themselves 
be its earliest victims; and extermina- 
tion would be the order of the day.* 
Let those Protestants who fan this 
flame with the gales of ambition, and 





* This we know, not only from the declara- 
tions of the Papists themselves, but from the 
sure testimony of experience. In 1798, the 
last opportunity “these principles” had of de- 
veloping themselves; even the embracing of 
Popery could not save the victims of its fury 
from destruction. The reply in sach cases 
was, “ You are now a good Catholic, and can 
never die ina better time. Ifspared, you may 
apostatize ; but now your soul is safe! Pike- 
men do your duty.” 

No, 22.—Vot. II. 





are so anxious to nourish it with 
power, remember they are answerable 
to God and their country for the awful 
consequences that may result from 
their rash temerity; and at a period 
when it will be too late to apply a 
remedy. 

Indeed, notwithstanding your cor- 
respondent’s anxiety to exculpate his 
clients from the charges which truth 
has brought against them, he is forced 
into a tacit confession of them. His 
very defence is an acknowledgment of 
guilt. As an apology for the exten- 
sive and horrible persecutions of Po- 
pery, he accuses, in vague and general 
terms, all other denominations of 
Christians of similar crimes. ‘‘ There 
is scarcely any denomination of Chris- 
tians,” says he, “* who have possessed 
political power, that may not, at some 
period of their history, be charged 
with persecutions. Almost all sects 
might write their book of Martyrs.” 
So then, the extension of crime dimi- 
nishes its turpitude; and if we can 
but prove a crime to be universal, it is 


| plain there can be no guilt in its per- 


petration! This, indeed, is rather a 
novel system of morality; and a sin- 
gular mode of justification, Unfortu- 
nately, it condemns the cause it would 
defend: but it is peculiarly unhappy 
in its application to Popery ; for it is 
a notorious fact, that if all the perse- 
cutions of all other Christian denomi- 
nations since the foundation of Chris- 
tianity was laid, were all collected 
into one mass, they would bear the 
proportion of about a drop to the ocean 
of Popish persecution. 

According to your correspondent’s 
theory, “‘ those persecutions originated 
in feelings, when the mind was nei- 
ther free in its operations, nor master 
of its sentiments.” The actions of the 
multitude were the result “‘ of indivi- 
dual opinion, so authoritative, that its 
justice or propriety dared not to be 
questioned.” This, Sir, is precisely the 
case with the Irish Papist in the pre- 
sent day. The God of nature has 
given him a measure of reason; but 
he dares not use it, but in the most 
abject subservience to the contemp- 
tible dogmas of his priest. The God 
of all grace has given him a con- 
science, but this his priest has not suf- 
fered him to keep; he has both robbed 
him of it, and given him, as a substi- 
tute for it, a system of falsehood aud 
absurdity, which sprung from, andleads 

3R 
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to, the bottomless pit. Enveloped in 
the grossest darkness, absorbed in the 
rofoundest ignorance, the poor papist 
ooks up to this pretended saviour, 
but real destroyer of his soul, as to 
God’s vicegerent upon earth, for direc- 
tion and salvation. Placing implicit 
confidence in the fidelity, wisdom, and 
divine authority, of his deceitful guide, 
the dupe of popish knavery, is.ready 
to sacrifice his life in a blind obe- 
dience to the dictates of his crafty 
counsellor. He knows no law but the 
will of his priest; will obey no com- 
mand, but his priest’s orders ;. and 
can have no idea of any religion but 
that direful system of delusion and 
hypocrisy, at whose shrine so many 
millions of souls have been immolated 
to the prince of darkness, and to which 
thousands are still annually sacrificed. 

So wretched, so deluded, so igno- 
rant, and so enslaved a creature, is 
not to be found in civilized Europe, 
as the Irish Papist; while the means 
of instruction and illumination are 
carefully withheld from him, and even 
prohibited under the severest penal- 
ties. Should he, at any time, chance 
to look into a book, or even hold a 
conversation with a Protestant, in 


which any insinuations were thrown 
out against the immaculate purity of 
the Mother of Harlots, this sin must 
be confessed to the keeper of his con- 
science ; and before absolution can be 
granted, a penance adequate to the 
offence must be done or suffered, at 


the discretion of the priest. Thus 
every avenue to illumination and 
emancipation is closed, and fortified 
by the anathemas of a church, whose 
reign, founded in oppression, is main- 
tained by the united efforts of igno- 
rance, superstition, and absurdity. 
This being, though but a faint, yet, 
as far as it goes, a true and accurate 
sketch of the actual state of some 
millions of our deluded countrymen, 
professing the Popish religion, at once 
confutes the bold, but unfounded as- 
sertion of your correspondent, that 
“ This thraldom of the human mind in 
the civilized countries of Europe, no 
longer exists; it inquires and decides 
for itself.” No, Sir, the very reverse 
of this is the lamentable fact. - In lre- 
land, (certainly a civilized country,) as 
far as it is subject to popery, the mind 
can neither inquire, nor does it attempt 
to decide for itself. On the most im- 
portant of all concerns, those of both 





a religious and political nature—and 
which are inseparably connected in 
the church of Rome—principles utterly 
subversive of all civil and religious 
freedom, are dictated by the priests, 
and implicitly embraced by the people. 
It is in vain for papists, or their advo- 
cates and apologists, to deny the ezist- 
ence of their principles, merely. be- 
cause they cannot at present bring 
them into action: yet this is the 
only mode of defence set up by your 
correspondent for them. He con- 
demns, indeed, their former principles, 
and their former practices; but he is 
now forcing upon them a reformation 
of both, which they themselves rejeet 
with disdain, as insulting and degrad- 
ing in the highest degree. What, im- 
prove absolute perfection! Correct 
the principles of God's vicegerents ! 
Amend the practices of the fountain 
of purity and holiness! Rob the church 
of its infallibility; and the Pope and 
the Priest of the only foundation of 
their authority! Deceive the very elect, 
and introduce heresy into the very 
sanctuary of the Deity! Sir, if your 
correspondent takes a trip to Italy, 
and there propagates his heretical no- 
tions, he will be taught a better lesson; 
though he might probably pay the for- 
feit of his life for learning it. 

Now, Sir, among the authorized 
principles of Popery, we find the fol- 
lowing, laid down and established by 
Pope Gregory VII. 

“1. That the Bishop of Rome alone 
is universal Bishop. 

2. That all Princes ought to kiss his 
foot, in token of submission. 

3. That he has power to depose 
Emperors and Kings. 

4. That the Roman Church never 
did, and never can, err. 

5. That the Pope can absolve the 
subjects of any prince from their alle- 
giance.” 

Nor are these mere theoretic princi- 
ples in the Church of Rome. Gre- 
gory himself acted upon them; as welk 
as many of his successors in the Holy 
See. Gregory, by his sole authority, 
deposed and anathematized the em- 
peror Henry IV.; excommunicated 
him from the rites of the church, and 
absolved all his subjects from their 
allegiance to him! Now, Sir, no pa- 
pist has any choice between admitting 
the above principles to be unalterably 
those of his infallible church; or con- 
demning that charch, and its sovereign 
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head, as guilty of falsehood, usurpa- 
tion, and treason! But every papist 
when put to the trial, will embrace 
the former of those alternatives ; con- 
sequently, by his own confession, he 
is unworthy and unfit to be entrusted 
with any civil authority in a Protes- 
tant nation, and particularly soin Great 
Britain; for his principles are avow- 
edly subversive of all civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which constitutes the 
basis of the British Constitution. 
And as every man who sustains an 
office in the Romish Church, is sworn 
to maintain and defend the princi- 
ples of that church; so he is, as I 
asserted in my former essay, “ the 
sworn enemy of all libegty,”” whether 
civil or religious; and T repeat my 
assertion, Sir, that such persons are 
not, nor ever can be, constitutionally 
eligible to enact and administer laws 
for the Protestant Empire of Great 
Britain. 

But, Sir, netwithstanding the atro- 
city of these principles, and the con- 
sequent disqualification of their pro- 
fessors to legislate for, and govern 
the British nation ; I do not imagine, 
nor did I ever say, that papists are 
incapable of reformation. All our 
ancestors were once enslaved by the 
same disgraceful yoke. Reason and 
Revelation were the instruments of 
their emancipation; and could these 
divine sources of truth, find their way 
into the minds of our deluded and de- 
graded countrymen, who still groan 
under the same bondage, their speedy 
deliverance might be naturally hoped 
for and expected. This is the only 
species of emancipation they are ca- 
pable of receiving, or that the British 
government can with any shadow of 
consistency bestow upon them. All 
the penal statutes enacted against 
their worship, superstitious, degrading, 
and destructive of men’s souls as it 
clearly is, are leng since repealed. 
They have the same liberty of con- 
science as far as the legislature can 
give it to them, as the Protestant 
subjects of the British empire; but 
their political disqualifications are not 
the work of government; nor has go- 
vernment the power to remove them. 
They exist in their own breasts, and 
they themselves, and their priests, are 
alone competent to their removal. 
The three Estates of ion could 
indeed bend the Co to meet 
the prejudices and superstitions of 





Popery; but in doing this they would 
betray the sacred trust reposed in 
them, and violate the principles of 
that Constitution they have sworn to 
maintain in its purity. I confess, I 
should not like to see the three 
Estates of the realm, all exposing 
themselves to a charge of perjury,* 
for the sake of admitting papists into 
the government of the country. 

I know of no enemy to “ Catholic 
Emancipation,” as it is called, but the 
Popish Priests. They are its only 
opposers. And it is the imperative 
duty of the British government, and 
especially of the Monarch, as the 
head of the Church, and the guardian 
of his people’s privileges, and of their 
persons, of their bodies and souls ; to 
do their utmost to rescue British sub- 
jects frem all foreign jurisdiction, 
whether of a spiritual or temporal 
nature; and especially of that which 
can absolve them from their allegiance 
to their natural sovereign. Indeed, 
no such jurisdiction ought to be suf- 
fered to exist. Government has a 
right to insist, and it is incumbent 
upon it to do so,—that the sacred ties 
and engagements by which British 
subjects are united with, or bound 
to, foreign powers, should be made 
public, and laid before parliament, 
And the government should interpose 
its power, to dissolve and annihilate 
all that pernicious influence, which 
arrogates to itself undue authority 
over the powers of the human mind ; 
making ignorance the basis of a dis~ 
graceful subjugation of body, soul, 
and property, to the tyrannical sway 
of designing priests, who, under the 
false pretences of absolution from 
guilt and redemption from purgatory, 
lay the whole body of papists under 
continual contributions for the main- 
tenance of idleness and vice. 

I have never said, Sir, “ that any 
cultivated people are incapable of en- 
joying the blessings of civil liberty, 
as soon as its principles are well 
understood.” I should have been 
ashamed to advance a position so 
manifestly absurd and false. But I 
am of opinion, that an uncultivated 
people, who do not well understand 





* Qur late beloved Monarch, declared he 
wonld “ lay his head upon the block,” rather 
than violate his coronation oath; in itti 
Papists to legislate for, and govern the nation 

rhim. Noble sentiments! Worthy of a 
British Monarch! 
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the true principles of liberty, may 
be incapable of duly appreciating its 
value; and their minds being debas- 
ed by cruelty and oppression, they 
may so far become the slaves of des- 
potism, as to lend their physical as 
well as pecuniary aid to its support; 





and the consequent destruction of 
liberty. And this, I fear, is the case | 
with almost every professor, and some | 
of the friends, of Popery. If, such | 
persons are the real dupes of that 
complication of absurdity and ini- 
quity, they are to be pitied; but if 
they countenance and support it, 
well knowing its moral turpitude, 
they clearly become partners in its 
guilt, and are liable to be partakers 
of its punishment. 

The obvious duty of the British 
Legislature, in my humble opinion, 
is not to violate the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, by ad- 
mitting persons disqualified by law 
into parliament, and into high official 
situations in the State; but to en- 
deavour to enlighten their dark minds; 
to remove the deplorable ignorance 
under which they labour; and to in- 
stil into their minds principles con- 
genial to the government they are 
under, and the happy constitution they 
partake of. It stirely would be more 
proper that they should bend to the 
constitution, than that the constitution 
should yield to their superstitions and 
prejudices. If the laws and consti- 
tution of the country are agreeable to 
Protestants, who are the natural sub- 
jects of the empire, I do not see any 
reason why they should be altered to 
please the Papists, whose loyalty and 
attachment to the constitution, are at 
best very doubtful, 

Your correspondent says, “ The 
triumph of Truth and Reason is ge- 
nerally the result of inquiry and in- 
vestigation.” Granted! and let us 
then, in the name of the God of 
Truth and Reason, bring the errors 
of Popery to this tribunal. Instead 
of taking it, with all its catalogue of 
unpurged crimes upon its head, into 
our bosoms, let us arraign it at the 
bar of Reason and Revelation; in- 
stitute an “ inquiry and investiga- 
tion” into its principles and prac- 
tices, and try if gre cannot, by the 
conversion of its advocates, banish 
this pest of society, this scourge of 
human nature, this di e of man- 





kind, from the British islands. This, 


indeed, would be an act worthy of 
the united efforts of Church and. 
State: an act which would insure 
the blessing of heaven upon the na- 
tion, and transmit to posterity a last- 
ing benefit, in gratitude for which, 
our children to the remotest ages 
would rise up and call us blessed! 
I confess, that in my estimation it 
adds but little to the reputation of 
those great statesmen, Pitt and Fox, 
to say that the result of their inves- 


| tigation of Popish claims, was a con- 


viction of the propriety of admitting 
the subjects of Popery to legislate 
and govern in the British dominions. 
Yet this is not so much to be won- 
dered at, when we consider the asto- 
nishing wealfness of Mr. Pitt, in ap- 
plying for, and relying upon, the tes- 
timony of the Popish Universities of 
Europe, repecting their own princi- 
ples. Those gentlemen would doubt- 
less give themselves an excellent cha- 
racter, while they smiled at the sim- 
plicity which suggested the applica- 
tion. Information drawn from such 
a source might satisfy Mr. Pitt; but 
I confess I should prefer that evi- 
dence which is drawn from the au- 
thentic page of history, and which 
rests upon the most indubitable mat- 
ters of fact for its support. 

Your correspondent asserts, that 
“* The tranquillity of Ireland, the hap- 
piness of millions in that country, and 
perhaps the ultimate prosperity of 
the empire, depend in a great mea- 
sure on conceding to them their 
Claims.” All this, Sir, is mere de- 
clamation. Persons of discernment 
and impartiality on the spot, and 
who are well acquainted with the 
character and disposition of the Irish 
Papists, firmly believe the very re- 
verse of this to be the truth. They 
know that concession only inflames 
their ambition, which, in fact, is in- 
satiable, except by the possession of 
supreme and absolute power. 

There are possibly from two to 
three millions of Papists in Ireland, 
instead of six millions, as 
by their orators. Out of these, pro- 
bably, one thousand might become 
competitors for the honours of the 
State to which they aspire. Now, 
admitting that 300 of these should 
ultimately attain their object in one 
Eereions I ask, how does “the 

ppiness of millions” depend on the 


circumstance of those . 300. obtaining 
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the gratification of their ambition? 
What spiritual or temporal benefit 
is the multitude to derive from the 
elevation to power of a few of their 
religious friends? Temporal benefit 
they can derive none that I am aware 
of; the Protestant legislature of the 
empire, having already extended to 
them every advantage of the laws 
made for the protection of persons and 
property, for inheritance and succes- 
sion, possessed by other religious de- 
nominations. If under these circum- 
stances they are disposed to disturb 
the public “ tranquillity,” the injured 
laws of the country must be enforced 
against them, and they must be coerced 
into subjection. . ; 

The only prospect the great bulk of 
the Popish population of Ireland 
could have, of any advantage to be 
derived from the exaltation of their 
leaders to situations of power, dig- 
nity, and wealth, in the state, army, or 
navy; of Great Britain, would be the 
extension of their religion, and of the 
influence of their priesthood; from 
which they might hope, eventually, to 
see Popery once more triumphantly 
swaying the British sceptre, and pre- 
siding in British councils. If, as your 
correspondent suggests, the happiness 
of millions of Irish Papists is sus- 
pended upon their attainment of this 
object, I am satisfied it is the true 
policy of the British government to 
allow them to enjoy their misery, until 
they learn to seek happiness in the 
lawful pursuits of life ; the full and 
free benefit of which, is guarantied to 
them by the liberality and equity of 
the government they want to usurp 
and overturn. 

Your correspondent laments the 
present degradation of his friends the 
irish Papists. He cannot lament it 
more sincerely than I do; but we 
differ materially in our views of that 
degradation, as well as of its authors. 
He ascribes it to the British govern- 
ment, which ha, been continually 

ing them fothe K€ last 50 years; 
whereas I ascribe it to their own 
priests, who keep them about one 
step above the rank of the beasts of 
the field! A papist is a being who 
has neither conscience, will, nor un- 
derstanding, of his own; by a volun- 
tary surrender of those noble facul- 
ties with which his Maker endow- 
flowed him, to a man who is often an 
abandoned profligate, he sinks him- 


self below the character of a man; 
and demonstrates that he is utterly 
unworthy of being entrusted with, as* 
he is totally incapable of protecting, 
the interests and liberties of British 
Protestants. What, Sir, entrust the 
guardianship of my liberties to a man 
who has not the wisdom to take care 
of his own! What a consummate 
fool I must be, before I can be capa- 
ble of such an abandonment of all 
principle! Suppose, after the man 
had got the disposal of my best and 
dearest interests into his power, his 
priest threatens him with a thousand 
years’ lodgment in purgatory, if he 
does not betray them into the hands 
of the church; what security have I 
for my trust? Why, probably a papist’s 
oath ; and this sworn upon an heretical 
bible! Very.well; but what is the 
price of absolution from that engage- 
ment? Pay five shillings, or five 
pounds, if you please. Well, and 
what is the boon for breaking the 
oath? Why, redemption from purga- 
tory for one thousand years. Do 
we imagine there would be any diffi- 
culty in closing this bargain? 

It is impossible, Sir, to read, with- 
out a smile of surprise, mingled with 
pity, what your correspondent says 
about the poor Papisis of Ireland, 
“rising higher in the. scale of intellec- 
tual knowledge ;” and thereby “‘ increas- 
ing in liberality and charitable ie 7 
towards other Christian sects!” He 
may export these fine sentiments to 
the Cape of Good-Hope, for the use 
of the Hottentots and Cafires of 
Southern Africa, if he pleases; for 
there is some prospect of their civil- 
ization; but in the present state of 
besotted ignorance and abject slavery, 
in which the priests keep the bulk of 
Irish Papists, he may as well send 
Newton’s Principia to the cows and 
hogs of Ireland, as talk to those 
wretched beings about “ rising higher 
in the scale of intellectual know 
liberality, and charitable feli 

It is true, there are some Papists in 
the higher ranks of life in Ireland, 
whose minds are well. informed on 
other subjects; and who, being in re- 
spectable circ s, have receiv~ 
ed the benefits liberal education, 
as far as science literature usually 
bestow cultivation on the human mind ; 
fbut itis a melancholy fact, that on 
the subject of religion, these persons 
are in general as blind, as ignorant, 
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as bigoted, and as vindictive, as the 
poorest and most illiterate people in 
the kingdom. 

Satisfied of the infallibility of their 
church, and of the authority of the 
priest to grant them absolution of all 
their sins, they will neither read nor 





hear any thing which has a tendency 
to shake the rotten foundation of their 
hopes, or disturb the fatal dream of 
security, into which their flesh-pleasing 
system has lulled them. From this, 
nothing can awaken them but the 
power of God, or the awful realities of 
eternity. But any attempt to illumi- 
nate their minds, to detect and ex- 
pose the gross errors and palpable 
absurdities of their system, would be 
resented as the greatest insult and 
most unpardonable injury, that could 
be offered to them; and would not 
fail to mark out the author, as the 
sure victim of revenge at a proper op- 
portunity 





With these people, “ the Pope has 
not lost his power, nor the priest his | 
influence,” as your correspondent as- | 
serts, and erroneously imagines. And 
notwithstanding he affects to treat Dr. 
Dromgéole’s prognostications as mere 
“‘ rhetorical flourishes,” and accom- 
panied with no real danger of accom- 
plishment, you, Sir, and the whole 
British nation, may rely upon it, the 
Doctor spoke the genuine sentiments, 





and expressed the ardent wishes, of 
every Papist’s heart in Ireland, and 
doubtless in England also, when he so 
pathetically predicted the rapid ap- | 
proach of the period which should | 
again give tothe British Empire “a 
Catholic King, a Catholic Parliament, 
and a Catholic Church !” 

It is, Sir, the hope of accelerating 
the arrival of that period alone, that 
stimulates the Papists of Ireland in 
their present ardent pursuit of power 
and influence in the kingdom. With- 
out this feeling, proudly predominant 
above every other consideration, they 
could not be “ true Catholics ;” to it 
they would most conscientiously sa- 
crifice every other interest and attach- 
ment under heaven. And who can 
blame them for it?. With their views 
a prejudices, théy would be traitors 

thot it:—traitors te their Church, 
to their God, to the Holy See, to them- 
selves, and to their posterity! And 
can we iniagine they will incur all this 
accumulation of guilt~and treason, 





merely for the sake of supporting and 


aggrandizing an heretical establish- 
ment, to the downfall of which they 
are taught to look as the only means, 
for their own restoration to that wealth, 
power, and dignity, of which the refor- 
mation in England, and the Protestant 
conquests, and Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland, have deprived them? ' Ig- 
norant indeed must that man be, not 
only of the deadly principles of Po- 
pery, but also of the common princi- 
ples which govern human actions, 
that is weak enough to calculate upon 
the fidelity of Papists to-a Protes- 
tant government, under such circum- 
stances, 

Iam, Sir, as great an enemy to all 
persecution, coercion, and compulsion, 
in religious matters, as your corre- 
spondent of St. Austell, or any other 
man. Hence, I deprecate the ap- 
proach of Popery ; I well know, that 
having no support from either Reve- 
lation or Reason, its votaries, burning 
with zeal for its propagation, have no 
means but those of torture, whereby 
to force its preposterous absurdities 
upon the human mind. I dare not 
give my vote for arming such people 
with power, thus to propagate sucha 
religion. My detestation of persecu- 
tion forbids it. Nor can I conceive a 
greater anomaly in religion or poli- 
tics, than for an advocate of Popery 
to rail .at religious persecution, as 
your correspondent at St. Austell does. 
In the same breath, he pleads for 
power and influence to be given to 
those principles which the next mo- 
ment he deprecates and abhors! 

My regard for the sacred rights of 
conscience, would induce me to tole- 
rate even the destructive principles of 
Popery; but heaven forbid that I 
should countenance, and much less 
caress them. Neither charity, nor 
piety, requires this; yea, it would 
be a breach of both, te .*-erish the 
enemy of God and mah in my 
bosom. I neither, understand, nor 
approve of this ry p,'riminating libe- 
rality, so fash? £;,° in the 
day; the phile _ opy which’ makes 
no distinction bétween the doves and 
the serpents of the human race;—the 
benevolence which blends all princi- 
ples into one general miass of confu- 
sion; or attempts @ cordial coalition 
between light and darkness, truth and 
error, Christ and Belial! Neither 
Christ nor his Apostles have taught us 
this lesson. We shall not learn it in 
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wisdom’s school; and charity itself 
prohibits its practice. 

Such a coalition, Sir, your corre- 
spondent contends for; and from it he 
anticipates the most beneficial results. 
It is surprising he did not recollect the 
old proverb—* Evil communications 
corrupt good manners!” The British 
Constitution is at present, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, in a sound and 
healthy state. Not content with this, 
we wish to inoculate it with the poison 
of Popery; in the vain hope that the 
vigour and purity of that Constitution, 
may both repel the virulence of the 
poison, and counteract its deleterious 
qualities, and ultimately work its own 
cure. 

But why expose us to the risk of 
infection? We have had this poison 
once too often in our bones already; 
and it cost us many a torture, and an 
ocean of blood, to get rid of it. He is 
neither a wise man, nor a true patriot, 
that urges a repetition of the danger- 
ous experiment. By the laws of the 


kingdom it is prohibited ; by the Con- 
stitution of the country it is proscrib- 
ed; by our Religion it is condemned ! 
Divine Justice banished it from the 
realm, and the blood of our Martyrs 
still cries for vengeance against it; 


and solemnly warns us to guard 
against its approach! Let us then 
not turn a deaf ear to all these voices. 
But while we abhor persecution, and 
deprecate religious coercion, let us 
firmly resist every effort to restore to 
power, a religion which can have no 
oiher basis but those proscribed prin- 
ciples for its support ! 
I am Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
Belfast, 20th July, 1820. OMEGA. 


—a 


JOURNAL OF A PEDESTRIAN TOUR 
IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


[Concluded from col. 14.] 


Tuesday, Aug. 2.—In the morning left Tre- 
falldch, and passing again through Tyndrum, 
pursued-the road to the King’s house, leaving 
that to 'y on the left hand. The scenery 
is nearly similar to that leading from the last- 
mentioned place ; here indeed, the stupendous 
hills on the right hand, at the foot of which the 
road is carried, assume a peculiar character, 
standing in gen@raledetached from each other, 
and surrounded by. narrow dark glens, which 
the sun seldom visits. Passing Inverouran, the 
road enters on what is termed the Black Moun- 
tain, a dreary, widely-extended barren scene ; 
so much so, as to offer no temptations for im- 





provement. For this indeed, were the situa- 
tion better, there are few inducements in this 
bleak and unsettled climate, where the hus- 
bandman, frequently on the eve of harvest, sees 
his crop torn up and destroyed by sudden 
tempests. The whole of this wild district 
contains the stamps and roots of trees, chiefly 
of the fir; they are the remains of one of the 
ancient forests, which, as it is reported, was 
destroyed by fire, accidentally, a considerable 
time since. In every part of the Black Moun- 
tain, great quantities of granite, both of the 
red and white, and black and white, are seen ; 
and this probably forms the stratum imme- 
diately under the moss. A new and fine road 
has been formed over this marsh to the King’s 
house, which prevents the disagreeable ascent 
of the old one. The military roads are, in this 
respect, generally very badly laid out, often 
proceeding up the steepest acclivities of hills, 
when they mi ght have skirted along the base, 
and considerably shortened the distance. In 
the evening, arrived at the King’s house, so 
called from its having been erected for the ac- 
commodation of the king’s troops, in their 
march through this country. It is situated 
towards the confines of the Black Mountain, 
but still remote from any human habitation, 
except the sheelins of the herdsmen. At the 
back of the house, rise three chains of rocky 
hills, of broken and ragged strata, between 
which two narrow glens run to the north-west ; 
the Fort William road continuing along to the 
right. The weather of this day had been 
cloudy and showery, and the effects such as 
have been remarked on the preceding day, 
fully compensating for all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances arising from it ; alternately black- 
ening and displaying the more distant moun- 
tains, and giving an adventitious effect to 
scenes, that might otherwise have passed over 
as common and uninteresting. It had been my 
intention to cross over from Bunawe to this 
place ; but.on being informed that it was a bad 
road, I took that to Dalmaly in preference. 
To a southern traveller, it would seem strange, 
that a pedestrian should choose a circuitous 
route of 43 miles or upwards, instead of an in- 
different one of about 20; and the same 
idea would once have struck me. Ona map, 
every road looks well; and the shortest, no 
river intervening, seems the preferable one : 
but in countries like this, such reasoning will 
not hold good ; a man must be born a high- 
lander, to travel a highland road. As a speci- 
men of this, a gentleman once pointed out to 
me, at a distance, the road which he had tra- 
velled the day before; it was a narrow shelf, 
leading along the face of a rocky mountain, 
which overhung it above, and formed a per- 
pedicular precipice below. He had a hig! 

boy as his guide, who took his saddle-bags on 
his shoulder, and went before, skipping over 
the horrid chasms which had been formed by 
the torrents, with the activity of a goat, while 
he led his horse with cautious steps, till the 
path became so frightful, that he was reduced 
to the necessity of crawling on his hands and, 
knees, and could feel the trembling of his 
horse by the slight hold of the bridle, which his 
fear suffered him to retain. Such is the pic- 
ture of some of the by-ways, which these 
hardy and alert highlanders continue to travel ; 
ways, which even to those who had been ac- 
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oustomed to a hilly country, would appear 
frightfal in the highest degree, or totally im- 
passable. 

Wednesday, 3d.—Left King’s-house in the 
morning, and passed through Glencoe, a wild 
and romantic scene. The rocks rise to an 
amazing height, and their strata being nearly 
vertical, give them a very jagged and broken 
appearance. Between their summits they fre- 
quently form small valleys, which, by the heav 
lowring clouds, now appeared black, dismal, 
and inaccessible, pouring frequent torrents 
down their farrowed sides; and from the vast 

uantities of gravel and stones which some- 
times covered the road, giving indications of 
their irresistible fury in wintery storms. Pass- 
ing through the first glen, the road turns more 
to the northward, (the old military road by the 
Devil’s Staircase and Kin Loch Levin, being 
now broken up and abandoned) and displays 
the river now swelled to a respectable size, 
winding gracefully along its wooded banks ; the 
mountains on each side being still of an equal 
degree of magnificence, though not in the same 
st Te. This is the scene where the massacre 
of Glencoe took place, in the reign of King 
William ; a bloody civcumstance, at which hu- 
manity will ever shudder. History, while it 
describes the event, divides the blame between 
the agents ; and perhaps rightly attributes it 
to too careless indifference, where the lives of 
many were coucerned, in the one—and to the 
tification of a horrible revenge, in the other. 

nder a warrant from the king, a party of mili- 
tary took possession of the glen, and as they 
professed only friendship, were entertained 
some days by the unsuspicious inhabitants. A 
dark night was chosen, when the vale resound- 
ed with the cries of the wretched victims de- 
voted to destruction, and from its craggy sides 
reflected the blaze of their peaceful dwellings. 
The morning light, that displayed this horrid 
transaction, exposed the greater part of those 
who had escaped the sword, to perish in the 
snow that covered the ground. The road 
crosses the river on a bridge, which spans 
with one arch the turbulent stream, and soon 
approaches Loch Levin, the northern one of 

at name, which opens into the Linnhe Loch, 
afew miles below. It now accompanies the 
lake, and passes ou the left a large slate quarry; 
from thence winding along its side to the ferry- 
house of Baibocaolish, where I remained for 
the evening. Glencoe is said to have been the 
birth-place of Ossian, and the wild romantic 
scenery which surrounds it, must doubiless 
have had iderable influence on a genius 
like his. 

Thursday, 4Ath.—Crossing the ferry at Bailo- 
caolish, there is a good view of the lower part 
of Loch Levin; the upper, stretching a long 
Way into the country, is lost in the windings of 
the hilis. About this part of the loch, the 
mountains are of a great height; the sides of 
some sprinkled with wood, which mixing with 
rock, accompanies the road for a short time. 
On turning the point of land, I found myself 

in by the side of the Linnbe Loch, almost 
within sight of the place where I had landed 
on the preceding Thursday. The road now 
extends along the side of the lake to Fort Wil- 
liam, the mountains vast, but in general barren 
and uninteresting. Loch Oil turns to the 
northward, 6n the edge of which stand some 

6 








retty seats of different gentlemen. Fort 
iliam, or Gondonsburg, is situated at the 
head of the former Loch ; it is rather consider- 
able, and the houses tolerably built, for a High- 
land town. The fort stands at the upper end, 


commanding the town and harbour ; it is ca- 
pable of admitting 800 men. In the year 1746, 
it withstood a siege by the rebels, till the 
latter were compelled to raise it with much 


——— 

riday, 5th.—Left Fort William in the after- 
noon, and soon passed by Inverlochy castle, in 
ruins. It was exiginally of a square form, 
with round towers at each angle; and was 
once garrisoned by Cromwell, since whose 
time it has been left to decay. In this neigh- 
bourhood, in the year 1427, Donald Ballock, 
brother to the lord of the isles, gained a vic- 
tory over the forces of the Earls of Mar and 
Caithness, in which the latter was slain. Here 
likewise, a desperate conflict took place in the 
year 1645, between the Marquis of Argyle and 
Lord Montrose, in which the former was de- 
feated, with the loss of 1500 men in the action 
and pursuit, while three of the latter only fell. 
The river Lochy, here broad and rapid, runs 
beneath the castle walls, whence it derives its 
name; Inver, signifying the place of the dis- 
charge of ariver. The road passes for some 
time over a barren heath; the great mountain, 
Ben Nivis, towering on the right, but its sum- 
mit was immersed in clouds. This is said to 
be the highest mountain in Great Britain, its 
altitude being estimated at 4300 feet above the 
level of the sea, a height exceeding that of 
Snowden, by 732 feet. It is said that the 
summit of this mountain is never free from 
snow. Proceeding on, we pass the Spean, an 
impetuous stream, running through a deeply 
worn aud rugged channel. The bridge is of 
three arches, the middle one of vast height, 
being 95 feet from the bed of the river. [ts 
appearance is picturesque, resembling an an- 
cient aqueduct; and Ben Nevis forms a back 
ground, truly alpine. From the adjacent 
heights, the retrospective view of Fort Wil- 
liam is very pleasing ; its houses just indenting 
the lake, which appears stretching in a bright 
and narrow line at the foot of the vast moun- 
tains, on the farther side. A little further, on 
the left, appeared the entrance of a glen: some 
rocks finely variegated in their colour were in 
front, with the slopes of hills covered with 
wood; but the more distant parts were in- 
mersed in the deepest gloom. The road soon 
approaches Loch Lochy, the first of that chain 
of lakes, which extend with very little inter- 
mission, from Fort William to Inverness, a 
distance of 60 miles. The parts of this lake 
are sufliciently great, but it wauts that variety 
of outline which is the first principle of beauty, 
and which the upper end of Loch Lomond so 
eminently and so peculiarly possesses; this, 
on the contrary, is nearly straight.. Towards 
the upper end stands Letter Findlay Inn, the 
most wretched one I had yet met with. Few 
persons, however, remain here for the night: 
it is a kind of half-way house between fort 
William and Fort Augustus. Those whom 
necessity drives into suc situations, however, 
can find a degree of comfort, from the circum- 
stances which induce them to make ita tem- . 
porary abode. The weary and wet traveller 
may enjoy the exhilarating warmth of a blazing 
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fire on the hearth ; and the fatigued may find 
repose even on a blanket, and a bed of straw. 

Saturday, 6th.—After breakfast, quitted this 
wretched inn, and proceeded towards Fort Au- 
gustus. The best view of Loch Lochy, is a little 
above Letter Findlay, for here a wooded point 
breaks the uniformity of one side. 
end of Loch Lochy, which is about fourteen 
miles in length, a short track carries us to the 
second lake, Loch Oich. This, though far 
less in its dimensions, as well as in the height 
of its mountains, has more variety and more 
beauty than the former. It is enriched too 
with ruins of the old castle of Glen Garry, 
standing on a rock, and surrounded with trees ; 
the opposite hills are covered with a wood of 
birch, of a respectable growth. This castle, 
and a handsome house in the vicinity, is the 
property of Mr. M‘Donald. Loch Oich dis- 
charges its waters into Loch Ness, through a 
pretty meandering river ; after passing through 
some fine green meadows, and washing the 
foot of a high rocky bank, adorned with wood, 
it falls with a rapid and broad stream into the 
latter lake at Fort Augustus, where a bridge 
of three arches crosses it. The first view of 
this place was extremely pleasing ; a gleam of 
light rested on the white buildings of the fort, 
tinting the surrounding foliage and grass of 
the most lively green, and spreading itself 
finely over the rocky mountains on the south 
side of the lake, while the opposite side was 
in shadow, and the more distant parts con- 
cealed in gloomy mists. The whole effect 
was wild and beautiful, and exhibited another 
instance of the charming effects arising from 
unsettled weather. The town has nothing — 


particular ; the chief object is the fort, thoug 


this is but of an inconsiderable size, and, 
probably from the vicinity of the surround- 
ing heights, does not in a military point of 
view rank very high: it was taken by the 
rebels in 1746. 

Sunday, 7th—Left Fort Augustus in the 
morning, and ascending a mountain on the 
south side, soon lost sight of the lake. The 
road proceeds for a considerable length through 
a wild and barren country, with little diversity, 
till it crosses the river Fyers, which,'a little 
farther on, receives the river Loin. Some cot- 
tages, indeed, appeared on either hand, of the 


most wretched construction, it being scarcely | 


possible to distinguish them for the habitations 
of human beings, except by the smoke which 
issued through the covering, which, like the 
sides, was composed of sods. The Fyers, 
after its junction, winds in the most pleasing 
aud picturesque manner, among rocks which 
are covered with birch, sweeping along their 
ragged feet with considerable rapidity, and 


have tumbled from their heights. The road 
winds sometimes by its sides, sometimes 
round a rocky hill; or through a wood of birch, 
losing and bringing one successively in view of 
the river, which grows still more romantic as 
it approaches the fall. Its sides here become 
perpendicular rocks, broken, and fringed with 
wood, which confine the river in a still nar- 
rower channel. At length, the sound of the 
fall is heard, and its mists are seen rising 
among the woods, till, haying approached to a 
certain place, the whole scene bursts at once 
upon the view. The river here, almost pent 
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up by the near approach of its rocky sides, 
rushes with great violence through a narrow 
chasm, presenting a foaming mass, tinted with . 
the mossy yellow, falling into a black and 
gloomy abyss, where, dashed into vapour, it 
ascends like the stream of an immense caul- 
dron ; this, when the sun shines, from the un- 
dulating refractions, exhibits the most lively 
and beautiful colours. The high position of the 
road from whence it is seen, is a disadvantage ; 
as you stand much above it, and seeing it in 
profile, it loses much of its grandeur both in 
height and width. A far better position is 
below, but curiosity must be strong to lead 
one to it; with great difficulty I scrambled 
down the ‘steep declivity, aided by some birch 
trees that had fallen, and gained the desired 
station ; from whence a front view is obtained, 
together with the steep sides of the river above 
the fall, pleasingly diversified with rocks and 
wood. So much agitated is the water, both 
above and below, that nothing but foam ap- 
pears, which skims off on each side in ight 
fleecy clouds, as it descends. On the whole, 
this scene is wonderfully picturesque and 
grand: there is no division of effect ; it rashes 
out at one great gush, to which the natural 
gloom and blackness of the rocks form an ad- 
mirable contrast. Passing this fall, Loch Ness 
again appears, and as the road descends to- 
wards its side, yields many pleasing glimpses 
of the lake through the light-tafted foliage of 
the birch, woods of which descend the whole 
way to the general’s hut. 

Monday, 8th.—Left this place in the morn- 
ing, travelling for some time through groves 
of birch, which shade the road on either.side, 
and overhang it with its gracefully drooping 
sprays. Farther on, some high steep rocks ap- 
pear on the summit, on one of which stands an 
ancient fort, of which history is wholly silent. 
The name, however, Doondarduil, is said to have 
been that of the favourite mistress of Fingal’s 
celebrated hero Cuchullin. It is one of those 
before-mentioned, that from their construction 
are called vitrified forts. The ascent to it on 
this side, seems quite perpendicular, and ap- 
pears sufficient to discourage all attempts at a 
nearer investigation; the only accessible part 
must probably be on the back, but the weather 
was such as to prevent all possibility of re- 
search. This side of Loch Ness is high, and 
much varied by projecting -points rocks, 
most of them wooded, round which the road 
winds. The opposite side is straight or nearly 


| 80; the mountains less in height, but planted 
and interspersed with corn fields. 


This uni- 
formity is, however, broken in one part by the 
rocky promontory, on which stands the re- 


| mains of the old castle of Urquhart, said to 
breaking among large masses of rocks, that.| 


have been the seat of the once powerful Cam- 
mins. The loch terminates at Doris, a small 
village, above which there is a good general 
view of it; the mountains sinking away gra- 
dually behind each other, to a considerable 
distance, till their points at length overlap, and 
terminate the view. A little higher up, Inver- 
ness comes in view, and after eat ong used 
to highland villages, its two spires give it an 
air of consequence ; beyond these appear the 
extensive works of Fort George, stretching in 
pearance on a low flat point, a long way into 
the sea. The sun, which had now broke through 
the _ shone full upon the buildings, and 
3 
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made them wonderfully distinct, considering 
the distance, which was perhaps twelve miles. 
From hence, plantations of fir prevail on each 
side, in parts entirely covering the hills, or 
rather eminences, to which they are now dwin- 
died down, in comparison with the western 
mountains. As the read approaches Inverness, 
the town appears to great advantage, seated 
between two high banks which confine the 
view ; while in the front, a bridge of seven 
atches crosses the river Ness, and forms a 
good object for the foreground. This place 
may he considered as the capital of the Eastern 
Highl ids ; it is pretty extensive, and in some 
parts well built, and its consequence was de- 
noted by the numbers of the ‘country people 
returning from its market in the evening, 
amouuting to some hundreds of either sex. 

, Oth.—Left Inverness, and passed 
for some time over a flat country, without any 
thing remarkable or interesting except Culloden 
moor, where the tranquillity ‘of England was 
restored, by the final defeat of the Pretender. 
In traversing scenes so famous, one cannot help 
being highly interested; we naturally inquire 
where particalar circumstances of the enyage- 
ment took place ; and the mind, by a retrospec- 
tive glance, conjures up the mimic hostile bat- 
talions. It sees the rash but spirited attack 
of the highlanders ; the dreadful effects of the 
British artillery and bayonet: It hears the 


groans of despair and death; and sees the 
surrounding cottages vainly endeavouring to 
shelter the flying fugitives after their defeat. 
Such was the real scene which once this plain 
had witnessed ; sach the effects of desolating 
war—such the punishment of daring ambition. 


I had now beheld a second place, remarkable 
in the fortunes of Charles Stuart; the spot 
where he landed, perhaps with sanguine hopes 
of suecess, and that where those hopes were 
blasted forever. Culloden house stands near 
the part where the action took place. Beyond 
this, the country rises into hills, which give 
you all the disagreeables of a mountainous 
country, without yielding any of its beauties 
in return; corn fields overspread the greater 
part of the flat land; the higher are a mixture 
of moss and heath. The road often becomes 
Obscure in passing over these hills, and the 
similarity of tracks is apt to lead a stranger 
astray. I fell unfortanately into this error, and 
had wandered a considerable time over an in- 
famous read with very heavy rain, when I was 
apprised of my mistake by a highlander: by 
his directions I regained the road in an hour, 
over bogs that rendered incessant caution ne- 
cessary, and through wet heath knee-deep ; and 
in this situation I arrived, in about two hours 
more, at the inn of Dulse bridge. In my way 
to this place, I was overtaken by a cloud when 
at the top of one of the hills; it seemed to roll 
the side alter me, in a dense white mass ; 
and it quickly enveloped every object, except 
those immediately at hand, in a moist and 
my obseurity. Near Dulse bridge, is an 
extensive, fine forest, which, from its symptoms 
of decay, appears to have been one of the 
ancient woods: the trees are not so large as 
those mentioned by Pennant, few of them ex- 
ceeding two feet in diameter. 
» 10th.—Left this place before 
breakfast, disgusted in the highest degree with 
lodgings more ediously jilthy than any I had 





ever yet beheld, to which the straw couch of 
Letter Findlay was a luxury not to be com- 
pared; a bed swarming with vermin, which 
fortunately was discovered time enough to 
prevent the disgusting effects which must 
otherwise have arisen from it It is a few 
such places as this, where travellers are com- 
— to take up their abode at times, that 
nave brought that general odium on the highland 
inns. The external appearance of this house 
has every thing to recommend it. Dulse 
bridge crosses the river Findhorn, which is a 
rapid torrent tumbling through a rocky chan- 
nel, whose sides are high and perpendicular, 
and blended with trees; the country round 
about is likewise pleasingly wooded to a short 
distance. Passing this, the read again enters 
on the barren heathy hills, which continue with 
little variation most of the way to Grant town. 
As we descend, however, to this place, the 
valley opens in a very agreeable manner with 
plantations on every side, particularly round 
Castle Grant, the seat of Sir James Grant. 
From the road the mountains appear again to 
rise with the magnificence I had long been ac- 
customed to, but which had sunk away into 
insignificance from theend of Loch Ness. To 
the southward, the chain of hills called Cairn 
Gouram was seen, with large patches of 
snow on various parts of their summits, though 
now in the midst of autumn. It was the first 
I had seen since 1 had entered the highlands : 
Ben Nevis, indeed, is said to be never without 
it, but the heavy mists had prevented my see- 
ing it. Grantown is a modern village, the 
whole having been erected since the year 
1800 ; the houses are neat, and the streets 
extremely spacious. Sir James Grant is the 
proprietor ; from whom the town derives its 
name. 

Thursday, 11th.—After crossing the river 
Spey, here a considerable and rapid stream, 
the country assumes the same barren appear- 
ance as before, which contiues till we reach 
the river Arne, which is crossed by the bridge 
of Bruin; this river winds pleasingly through 
a green valley, its sides fringed with trees, as 
most of the highland rivers and torrents are ; 
and this happens frequently where their course 
is worn deeply among barren rocks: the birch 
and underwood find sufiicient nourishment, 
even in the fissures of these craggy clifls. 
From Candlemore, a poor village, the road 
passes through Toman-toule, a more modern 
one, tolerably well built, but affording very 
indifferent accommodations for the traveller, 
who from Grantown to Braemar, must expect 
the worst. A new inn, indeed, is now erect- 
ing at Garn-tred, within about twelve miles 
of the latter place, which, from its appearance, 
promises something more : though, where pas- 
sengers are very unfrequent, it is not to be 
supposed that accommodations can be kept 
up in a style that would suit the fastidious 
southern traveller. The scenery of the Arne 
is soon left behind, and at the distance of 
about five miles the road enters a narrow glen, 
barren and dreary in its appearance; the 
heathy mountains on each side, and the road 
you are pursuing, form the only objects. A 
stone here, bears this inscription :—A. D. 175 
‘* Five Companies of the 33d Regt. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Charles Hay, Colonel, made the 
road from here to the Spey.” From henee, 
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the road becomes more mountainous, and a 
line of high stakes commences at its side; 
these are placed to guide the winter traveller 
from the dangers of a precipitous glen on the 
one hand, when drifted snows have concealed 
the road from his view, a circumstance very 
common in this elevated region ; they convey a 
good idea of the dreariness of these scenes, 
when assailed by wintry storms. The descent 
becomes rapid, from the summit of this hill, 
towards Corguarff, a miserably poor place, 
where a wretched hovel is dignified with the 
name of an inn. One merit, however, this 
miserable place had, and that of the negative 
kind ; its accommodations were not so abso- 
lutely filthy as those at Dulse bridge. Here 
is a small castle, but totally useless in every 
ae rs 
‘riday, 12th.—The same mountainous road 
continues for some time with similar scenery, 
forming a continued series of ascents and de- 
scents, with nothing to recompense you for 
the toil, the hills being uniform and covered 
with heath. About two miles distant from 
Braemar, however, a turn of the road brings 
you in view of a magnificent group of hills, 
with that called Spitikin ; Laghin-y-gair promi- 
nent above the rest: a fine soft pearly tint 
overspread the whole, which formed a beauti- 
ful contrast with the brown heath of the fore- 
ground. Descending about two miles, we 
arrive at the side of the Dee, winding through 
a wooded vale, whose sides are in the grandest 
style of mountain scenery. At almost every 
step the views improve in beauty and magni- 
ficence ; a combination of towering rocks, whose 
gray shattered summits only are bare of wood ; 
of winding waters, seen at intervals, as the 
rising and sinking ground prevails; and of 
stupendous mountains, some of which are 
patched with snow, form the — bat 
varying scenery of this beautiful vale—they 
were such as I had never before beheld ; and 
the barren uniformity of the country to which 
I had been accustomed, since I had left Inver- 
ness, gave it its full effect. The Dee is here 
ewe A broad, but shallow, and the road crosses it 
y a bridge of four unequal arches. Passing this, 
we soon come in view of Invercauld, the seat 


of Mr. Farguharson, most delightfully situated, 
commanding in front some rocky mountains 
and knolls, whose ragged tops only appear 
above the tufted woods, with which their steep 


sides are enveloped. Plantations of fir are 
seen behind, under mountains finely tinted 
with variegated strata, while clamps of the 
light and graceful birch adorn the banks of the 
river. The grandest and most beautiful part 
of the scenery rests here ; as we turn towards 
Braemar it evidently dies fast away, though it 
still retains sufficient to make it interesting. 
The castle is, in some point of view, as it 
unites with the distance, a pleasing object; it 
is something similar to, but rather larger than 
that at Corgarff, and in its utility altogether on 
a par withit. Braemar has a few new houses, 
two of which are inns; but the bulk of the 
town consists in a set of the same miserable 
cottages which prevail throughout this part of 
the country. R small degree of trouble might 
make these places far more comfortable, but 
a highland peasant has no idea of improve- 
ment ; the same kind of cottage that served 
the father will suit the son; and when he sets 





ae to build one, he pursues invariably the 
ong adopted plan. en we inquired of a 
highlander ant abiting one of dese, cottages, 
erected under the new plan at Tobermorey, re- 
specting the advantages of the new constraction; 
his answer was, that he thought the old ones 
fully equal to it. Are these people to be more 
envied or pitied ? 

Sunday, \4th.—After remaining the whole of 
Saturday, I left this delightfal spot after break- 
fast: for some time, the grand scenery of the 
lower part of the Dee accompanies the road ; 
bat this dies gradually as the river diminishes 
in width, till at length the ripling stream wan- 
ders only among barren heathy mountains. 
Lord Fife has a seat a few miles above Brae- 
mar, finely situated in the bottom of the valley; 
the scenery is still grand, but inferior in beauty 
to that at Invercauld. Upon the adjacent ac- 
clivities, the eye is continually disgusted with 
trivial and tasteless imitations of gothic build- 
ings, whitened to render them more conspi- 
cuous, staring with that unmeaning effect, in 
every part, as if “ they wondered why they 
were placed there.” The scenery of the Dee 
requires not the aid of such frippery to embel- 
lish it; the outlines, bold and grand, require 
but the tasty hand of the planter to improve 
them; beyond this, all is extraneous and 
useless, and can only debase instead of adorn 
a scene of any kind. A little farther on, the 
Dee is contracted into a very narrow channel, 
by rocks of the most rugged appearance, and 
forms a fall which is called the Lin of Dee, 
where there is a salmon leap; it is on a small 
scale, and consequently not very grand. Here 
the road to Blair ceases; the remainder, at 
least for a considerable way, being only a 
devious footpath, which, to those unacquainted 
with the country, it is scarcely possible to find 
without a guide. Having a pretty good general 
knowledge of the direction I was to proceed 
in, IT made my way, with little information, 
ruided by a small pocket compass, and at 
feng through heath and bogs, gained the 
end of Glen Tilt, which continues without in- 
terruption to Blair. The appearance of this 
glen is extremely wild, and bears on its steep 
sides frequent traces of the devastations of 
wintry storms, whose. violence seems to have 
bdrne all away before them, deepl aes 
the ground, or strewing it over with a niing’ 
mass of rocks and gravel. I was told that 
this road was impassable in the winter, a-cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at, as in its 
present state it is scarcely otherwise, even in 
summer. Itis much to be regretted, however, 
that some improvements are not made on it ; 
as the admirer of the beauties of nature is 
either totally debarred from viewing the pic- 
turesque scenery of Braemar, or com to 
make a very long circuitous rout; Blair 
the ne plus ultra of the bulk of travellerss® The 
bottom of this glen is extremely narrow, the 
whole of it being occupied by the turbulent 
Tilt, which runs through it. For a consider- 
able way, we keep in sight the mountains of 
Cairn-gouram, the other side of which I had 
seen long before my arrival at Grantown. On 
this, as well as the = side, = snow lay in 
large patches, and their gene appearance 
was grabd and wild. On this mountam, those 
fine pebbles and gems are found, which taking 
their name from the place, are called Cairn- 
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gouram stones; they are found b digging, or 
in fissures of the rocks. About the middle of 
Glen Tilt, the river is joined by the Tarf, which 
coming through a chasm of dark shattered 
overhanging rocks, forms two falls, and is alto- 
gether a pleasing scene. Misinformed of the 
distance to Blair, I was overtaken by night 
long before I had passed the glen; the moon 
was up, but it was faint and misty, and hardly 
yielded light sufficient to distinguish the road ; 
sometimes it threw a gleam on the water which 
roared below, and marked the tufted foliage of 
the wooded steeps. The river, whose sound 
was the only one that could be heard, some- 
times seemed to rush below, then to melt away 
in the distance, and suddenly return with a re- 
doubled roar. The effect was solemn, yet 
pleasing; it was a scene fitted for calm and 
silent meditation, wherein no discordant sound 
disturbed the peaceful harmony of the mind, 
no glaring object drew off the wandering eye, 
the imagination, unbiassed and unrestrained, 
pursued its flight through the darkened soli- 
tude, and gave each object a fancied form 
and semblance, adapted to its own particular 
feelings, and to local circumstances. In a 
situation nearly similar, Dr. Johnson makes 
this remark, “In travelling even thus, almost 
without light, through naked solitade, when 
there is a guide whose conduct may be trusted ; 
a mind not naturally too mach disposed to 
fear, may preserve some degree of cheerful- 
ness ; but what must be the solicitude of him 
who should be wandering among the craggs 
and hollows, benighted, ignorant, and alone?” 
At length, proceeding through groves of fir, 
which totally excluded the faint light, and re- 
duced me to the necessity of feeling my way, 
I arrived at Blair, weary and hungry, having 
travelled for eleven hours, for the most part 
without seeing a human being, or the sign of 
any habitation except the deserted shelins, 
without having tasted any other refreshment 
than what the limpid brooks afforded, and at 
last met with an inn, so crowded with com- 
pany, as with difficulty to procure accommoda- 
tions for the night. 

Monday, 15th.—In the morning I visited the 
lower parts of the Tilt, some of which I had 
passed on the preceding evening, within the 
grounds enclosed by the Duke of Athol; it is 
in several parts very romantic and beautiful ; 
the walk winds by its side, which is finely con- 
cealed by wood, through which some small and 
pleasing waterfalls are seen on the opposite 
side. But, as Mr. Gilpin has observed, the 
unnecessary preparation on this side hurts the 
effect ; never do these scenes strike with such 
force, as when they suddenly break upon the 
view from some natural opening of wood; all 
that art can do is to imitate nature as nearly 
‘as possible; where partial concealment is ne- 

, to produce it by shrubs, not by a 
wall; and where the point of view should 
open, to leave it artfully neglected, not fanci- 
fully embellished by grotesque buildings, and 
palisaded terraces ; nothing in nature can be 
more incongruous, than such a mixture of wild 
simplicity and fantastic finery. Above this, the 
Tilt passes through an extremely rugged chan- 
nel; its sides rocky and high, and generally 
adorned with woods, chiefly of the birch and 
fir. The latter prevails in all the plantations 
around, and near the house forms a consider- 


AAA 


able wood. With respect to the house,.it is 
extensive and irregular, but not grand ; ranges 
of low buildings extend from each side, with- 
out beauty or uniformity, while every thing 
that might conceal or give variety to its ap- 
pearance, seems carefully to have been avoided. 
This place makes no inconsiderable figure in 
the history of this part, from the many sieges 
it has endured or withstood in repeated wars, 
from the year 1644: the last circumstance of 
this kind, was in the year 1746, when Sir An- 
drew Agnew bravely defended it against the 
rebels, who retired from before it a few weeks 
previous to the battle of Culloden. Upon the 
whole, this seat has its beauties, but imme- 
diately round the house, they are certainly 
capable of great improvement; and in hands 
of taste, might have attained to a high degree 
of celebrity. Those shrubs, which in the 
hands of the artist form so essential an article 
in picturesque gardening, seem here to have 
been wholly neglected ; they form the interme- 
diate step from the flowery parterre to the 
forest tree; and where they are omitted, the 
latter will look low, bare, and naked, more par- 
ticularly the tall-stemmed fir, which here gene- 
rally prevails. 

Tuesday, Wth.—The country improves in 
beauty, as the road proceeds towards the pass 
of Killicranky. The river Garry, after having 
received the waters of the Tilt, now takes the 
lead, winding through wooded scenes, which 
eyery moment become more interesting, while 
the grand mountains about the pass overtop all, 
and form a magnificent back ground. Previous 
to entering this formidable delile, a small rivu- 
let is pointed out, near which the battle of Kil- 
licranky took place, in 1689; and a large adja- 
cent stone marks the spot where the gallant 
ill-fated Dundee expired. From hence, we 
soon open the pass, bounded on each side by 
mountains of vast height and steepness, but 
clothed with wood a considerable way up, 
which sofiens and harmonizes the natural rude- 
ness of the scene. The river Garry runs 
below through a rugged channel; and the 
Crief road passes it over a high-arched bridge. 
From hence, the view is very fine on either 
hand,—upwards, terminated by the grand sum- 
mit of Ben-gloe, and downwards by wooded 
hills and knolls; while the intermediate space 
displays the rocky towering heads of the abrupt 
lateral boundaries overtopping the woods with 
wild grandeur. At length the southern hills 
begin to appear, and the vast heights of the 
Pass dwindle down in that direction, but still 
retain, in retrospective views, all their subli- 
mity. As these fade away in distance, the 
former, however, gradually improve ; and near 
the half-way house, yield a very picturesque 
scene, in which the meandering Garry, now 
joined by the Tumel, forms a principal object, 
sometimes appearing in long stretches, and 
suddenly losing itself by an abrupt turn ; some- 
times brilliantly gleaming through the foliage 
of its wooded banks, as the winding road dis- 

lays it more fully to view. The Garry is at 
ength lost in the Tay; and this river, broad, 
deep, and majestic, accompanies the road to 
Dunkeld. The deur of the scenery, which 
had gradually fallen off from the termination of 
the Pass, here again rises to the highest mag- 
nificence, and exhibits as we proceed, all the 





beauties of water, of wooded knolls, and of 
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high mountains, where the sterile rock is con- 
trasted with the luxuriance of vegetation. So 
situated is the pleasing, the sweetly romantic 
solitude of Dunkeld, placed beneath high tow- 
ering craggs, of which only sutlicient parts 
appear to give variety to the whole; the rest 
is occupied by the hardy pine, which appears 
struggling for victory, with the natural Sterility 
of its situation. These rocky heights are im- 
mediately from the town on the north and 
west: on the opposite side the Tay rolls 
gracefully beneath it; beyond which appears 
the hills of Birnam, now wholly divested of 
those forests, whose awful march, according 
to Shakspeare, once carried dismay and terror 
to the bloody tyrant of Dunsinane. Nothing 
can be more impressive to a stranger, than 
an evening’s entrance into this place, winding 
among darksome woods that Tite the road 
with double gloom, where silence is only in- 
terrupted by the deep-toned bell of the tower 
of the ruined cathedral, sounding the hour of 
night, or the mournful hooting of the solitary 
owl, among the arches of the long, long de- 
serted chancel. Such was the scene, such the 
impressions, with little variation, which I had 
twice felt on my entrance into Dunkeld; the 
latter time, indeed, had added a new beauty ; 
the rising moon, shrouded with the horizon 
mists, had now thrown a faint gleam of light 


on the tufted trees, as it emerged from behind | 


a heavy buttress of the building, while the 
latter looked more deeply solemn and grand 
from the imperfect light. This cathedral gives 
a degree of grandeur to the appearance of the 


town, independently of the surrounding scenery; | 
and as it is approached from Perth, it has a | 


very picturesque appearance. The duke’s 
house is so surrounded with woods, as to 
be hardly visible from the town, except in 
front. The walks and pleasare-grounds are 
very extensive ; the former lead along the 
bourn, where there is a small but pleasing water- 
fall, best seen from the window of a fanciful 
summer house. Beyond this, spanning a nar- 
row chasm of rock, stands the Rumbling brig, 
so called from the hollow sound of the water, 
which, after a rugged fall, forces itself through 
an extremely narrow cleft. The duke resides 
aliernately at Dunkeld, and Blair ; and between 
the two seats, commands some of the most 
grand and beautiful views in this country. 
Thursday, 18th.—Left this romantic spot in 
the morning, and crossing the Tay, took the 
course towards Perth ; the road passes along 
the side of Berman-hill, which here presents a 
very rocky and rugged appearance, in general 
destitute of all kinds of vegetation. For some 
time the Tay keeps in sight, winding through a 
pleasant country ; on the left appears an an- 


cient building, situated on a wooded bank, be- | 


neath which the dark river glides slowly along. 
Quitting the Tay, we lose all its beautiful ac- 
companiments ; the country becomes flat, but 
well cultivated, and the grander scenery is 
only in part observed in the retrospect. Every 
circumstance gave indications of —s the 
Highlands ; the language was now changed, and 
from Blair the increased population proved the 
increased fertility of the soil; the houses were 
no longer the turf-huts of the more northern 
parts, but neat stone buildings, more commo- 
dious in their constraction, and less expressive 
of the poverty and wretchedness of their 


neighbours, whose dreary abodes resemble 
more the habitations of the Kamtschadales 
than those of the subjects of the British em- 
pire. The country to Perth has little variety 
from hence, but seems extremely fertiie, and is 
at present covered with corn fields. This town 
is of considerable extent, and contuins some 
handsome buildings ; a new bridge crosses the 
Tay, it is a noble structure, and consists of 
nine large arches. _ The whole town wears the 
appearance of business and industry: it has been 
ae improved of late years; the military 
nave here very large and commodious barracks. 
The road to Kinross in its ascent gives a fine 
view of Perth; the Tay, here swelled to an es- 
tuary, is ornamented with vessels of a small 
size; and, after a few gracefal turns, makes a 
grand sweep round the hill of Kinnoul, from 
thence gradually increasing till it unites with 
the Eastern Sea below Dundee. From the 
adjacent hills there is a fine view of that rich 
flat called the Carse of Gourie, famous for the 
fertility of the soil, but the haze of a fine even- 
ing had now totally veiled it from the view. 
The remaining part of the road, which passes 
| through Strath Erne, has little remarkable in 
| it till we reach Kinross, seated at the head of 
Loch Levin. 

Friday, 19th.—This loch has nothing of the 
greatness and grandeur of the more northern 
lakes; it has considerable extent, but its 
boundaries are flat, except on the south side, 
‘where a chain of hills sweep into it. Ata 
distance stands on a small island the castle 
where the unfortunate Mary was confined, and 
from whence she was rescued by the enamour- 
ed Douglas. The country for some time con- 
tinues level, and the terminating hills of the 
Highlands still form a chain to the northward. 
About seven miles from Kinross, the rock 
end of Glen Devon appears, and a foot-path 
| leads to the Rumbling bridge, a small arch 
thrown over a deep and horrid chasm, at the 
| bottom of which the water, rolliag among rug- 
ged rocks, is just perceived ; the depth seems 
immense; and to add to the terror naturally 
inspired by a near approach, the bridge has 
been left without parapet walls on the sides, 
and the generality of those who wish for the 
downward view, must lay themselves flat on 
the ground, and take a cautious peep. The 
situation of the bridge, however, is better seen 
a little below, where the rocks open and are 
fmely fringed with wood ; the river seems al- 
most blocked up by the immense fragments of 
the fallen cliffs. About a mile lower is the 
Cawdron Glen : here the water by an oblique 
fall is thrown into a circular eddy, which has 
through time worn several basons, rendered 
perfectly smooth and polished by the con- 
tinually agitated water, which constantly pre- 
serves its whirling motion. These cawdrong, 
as they are called, have aninvisible subterrane= 
ous communication with each other, so that the 
discharge of the water is unseen. It appears 
somewhat wonderful how these cavities were 
first formed, since there is no appearance of their 
having been once connected by an upper stream, 
and yet their rocky sides are equally worn 
from the surface downwards. One of these 
pots, if we may so term them, collects in a re- 
markable manner all the scum and froth 
which is formed by the fall; it has the appear- 
ance of an immense brewing vessel, filled with 
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fermenting liquor, and has, I believe, a name 
applicable thereto. There seems to be some- 
thing peculiar in the nature of this work, as 
every cavity which is formed, whatever its 
size may be, is perfectly similar in its concavity. 
The whole is blackened by the waters, and has 
a tremendous appearance, but the curious, as 
at the Rambling bridge, must take their view 
by prostration. From the last of these the 
water rushes through anatural arch, and forms a 
good fall, which can only be seen to advantage by | 
descending to the bottom of the valley. It is | 
called the Cawdron Lin ; Lin being the general 
name for a water-fall. A few miles further, near | 
the village of Dolor, stand the remains of the 
oldCastleCampbell, or, as it is sometimes called, | 
the Castle of Gloom, situated on a natural | 
mount, surrounded by a deep, though narrow, 
and in some parts rocky, glen, thickly wooded, 
through which the water is heard to rush with 
great rapidity. I was rather late in my visit 
to this place, and by the time I had finished a 
slight sketch, from the opposite bank, the 
shades of evening were drawn over the dis- 
tance. By a circuitous route I atlength gained | 
an entrance into the castle; the dark vaulted 
rooms, rendered more obscure by the faint | 
light, the spiral ruined staircase, and the general 
desolation of the place, might serve to give 
hints for romantic description; they could not 
fail to be strongly impressive, and the effect was 
considerably increased by the gloom and 
silence which were interrupted only by the 
roaring of the water below. The deserted, 
ruined appearance, brought forcibly to my 
mind, that beautiful description of Ossian’s, in 
his poem of Carthon. ‘Ihave seen the walis 
of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The fire | 
had resounded in the halls, and the voice of the | 

eople is heard no more. The stream of 

lutha was removed from its place, by the fall 
of the walls. The thistle shook there its lonely 
head ; the moss whistled to the wind. The 
fox looked out from the windows, the rank | 
grass of the wall waved round his head. De- 
solate is the dwelling of Moiua, silence is in 
the house of her fathers.—Raise the song of 
mourning, O bards, over the Jand of strangers. 
They have fallen before us; for one day, we 
must fall. Why dost thou build the hall, son 
of the winged days? Thou lookest from thy 
towers to-day ; yet a few years and the blast of 
the desert comes, it howls in thy empty eourt, 
and whistles round thy half-worn shield.” The 
front court-wall has a circular tower at each 
angle, though these would rather appear for 
ornament than use, as on that side it seems 
totally inaccessible. Upon the whole, this 
eastle, before the invention of gunpowder, must 
have been deemed almost impregnable. It was 
taken and destroyed by the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, in the civil wars of 1645. 

Saturday, 20th.—A continuance of «similar 
soenery to that of the preceding day, extends 
most of the way to Stirling ; the mountains on the 
one hand indeed become more lofty, and termi- 
nate abruptly; their acclivities frequently well 
wooded, and adorned with handsome seats and 
villas, form a pleasing variety with the level 
open plain below. About six miles from Stirling, 
arude stone, of considerable size, stands in an 
adjacent field on the left ;on what occasion it 
has been there placed I could not learn, pro- 


| leads through Carlicke to Lanark. 








bably it marked the spot of some battle “ lost 


and won.” As we proceed, three eminences 
strike the eye, rising from the plain, similar in 
their forms, though unequal in their extent. 
On the centre one stands the town of Stirling, 
the castle occupying the precipitous end, which 
is perpendicular and rocky, and the tower 
shelving gradually from thence to the plain. 
The bridge over the Forth consists of four 
arches, and is a plain and firm structure. 
Sunday, 21st.—The town hasa grand and pic- 
turesque appearance from the Glasgow road; 
the abrupt cliff on which the castle is situated, 
appears to great advantage ; its rocky height 
mingled with woods, or seen at intervals 
through the intervening branches of trees. The 
approach from this side is altogether admirable, 
and far exceeds that from the northward. The 
road from hence continues through a fertile 
and pleasing country, in parts mingled with 
wood, and with sufficient inequality of surface 
to give it variety ; but the bold, the magnificent 
grandeur of the Highlands, is lost, or faintly 
seen at intervals, in the distance. From Cum- 
berland, on the new Glasgow road, a cross road 
leads to Ardrie, passing through a similar 


| country to that on the opposite side. The inn 


at this place is a very handsome and extensive 
building, lately erected. At a little distance 
from Cumberland, near the kirk, the minister 
was giving an evening's lecture, it being se- 
crament Sunday, to a very numerous congre- 
gation, who were assembled from a great dis- 
tance around, as is generally the case on these 
occasions: they occupied, in a considerable 
group, the whole side of an adjacent eminence. 

Monday, 22d.—From Ardrie, a cross-road 
Between 
the two former places stands Colsfield, the 
seat of Sir James Stuart, a handsome building 
of free-stone. Approaching towards Lanark, 


| the country again begins to swell into emi- 


nences; and a wooded glen, through which the 
road passes, with the distant view of a ruined 
castle, breaks in some measure the uniformity 
which had long prevailed. From Stirling, the 


| country gradually becomes less interesting in 


a rye ger view, till it arrives at this place, 
where the vicinity of the falls of the Clyde 


gives room for the expectation of something 
that may repay the traveller for the fatigue he 
has undergone in his approach to them. 
Tuesday, 23d.—About a mile and a half from 
Lanark, is the fall called Cory-Lin; it is the 
first and largest single fall: the inequalities of 
the rocks give it, ina side view, a bending 


surface, that adds much to the effect. The 
rocks which form the adjacent sides of the 
river are perpendicular, rugged, and finely 
wooded, and continue the same for a consider- 
able way below, the water pouring through an 
extremely broken channel. The second fall is 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and is called 
the Boniton fall. It is higher in the aggregate 
than the former, but it is broken into several 
parts, which however they may add to the 
variety, greatly diminish the grandeur. To 
visit the lin of Stone Biers, it is necessary to 
return to the town, as it is situated about 24 
miles on the Hamilton road. A place has been 
formed, to which a board directs the stranger, 
where a very good view of it is obtained. It 
is a combination of three distinct falls, which 
unite with a good deal of beauty, and are no- 
thing inferior to Cory-Lin. Between Lanark 
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and Stone Biers, Cartland Craggs have been 
pointed out. They are merely the rugged 
sides of a narrow rocky glen, through which 
asmall river glides. There are two ways of 
viewing them, the one from above, the other 
by following the water-course over rocks and 
stones, but neither of them will repay the 
curious for the trouble of attaining the view ; 
and those who have seen the channel of the 
Clyde at either of the falls, will receive no 
new gratification in beholding Cartland Craggs. 
The road accompanies the Clyde from heuce 
to Hamilton, exhibiting in its course many rural 
and pleasing views, sometimes running through 
a rugged vhannel over a rocky bed, and at 
others, winding in a calm and tranquil state 
beneath the shade of overhanging trees. On 
the right hand appears Maulsley, the seat of 
the Earl of Hynford, a modern building, in the 
ancient style ; the upper part seems rather fan- 
tastic. At Hamilton, the duke has a seat, part 
of which has been lately modernized ; but it 
was too late to view the interior, when I ar- 
rived at the town. : 

‘ednesday, 2Ath-—The Glasgow road exhi- 
bits nothing particular; and the extent, trade, 
and buildings, of this town, are well known and 
justly admired, It seems a town of merchants 
and tradesmen, and exhibits many instances of 
opulence and public spirit. About seven miles 
further is Paisley, another busy place, rising 
gradually into consequence. 

sday, 25th.—F rom the road to Greenock 

there is a good view of the remarkably insu- 
lated rock, on which the castle of Dunbarton 
is situated. From the shallowness of the 
water, and from the abruptness of the rocks, 
it seems to be a place of great strength, though 
its extent is not suflicient to make it a place of 
much consequence. Beyond this, the moun- 
tains of Argyleshire appear ; and, towering far 
above the rest, the summit of Ben Lomond. 
There is a small seat belonging to the Duke of 
Argyle, called Rosneath ; it is pleasingly situ- 
ated, commanding a view of the upper part of 
the Clyde, and imbosomed in wood: Loch 
Gare extends by its side, among the grand wild 
mountains, which go by the name of Argyle’s 
howling-green, perhaps, by the way of oppo- 
sition, from the rugged inequalities of their 
surfaces. 

Saturday, 27th.—Sailéd from Greenock at 
seven in the morning, and, passing down the 
Clyde, had again a fine view of those islands, 
with which the channel is interspersed. A 
strong breeze favoured us for the whole day ; 
and at twelve at night we reached the Mull of 
Galloway. From thence, we stood up Glen- 
luce Bay, and in the morning had a good view 
of the rocky extremity of the Mull. The 
weather moderate and fair, gave us a pleasant 
sail by the side of the isle of Man, which 
continued in sight the whole day. At night, 
as we approached the banks, we lay to fora 
few hours, and by five in the morning of Mon- 
day 29th, we arrived in the docks of Liver- 
pool, after an absence of ten weeks and two 
days, having in that time sailed about 1270 
miles, and walked near 500. 

Various civeumstances having compelled us to 
postpone the conclusion of the preceding tour 
untu the present number, we have used a smaller 


type, that the whole might be included in this vo- 


lume. 
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MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
MARIA LOUISA VICTORIA, DUCHESS 
OF KENT. 

( With a Portrait. ) 

Tuts princess is a lineal descendant 
of the much celebrated “‘ Ernest the 
Pious,” whose name will always sus- 
tain a conspicuous place among those 
illustrious worthies, who withstood the 
thunders of the. Vatican, and first 
dared to question the decisions of in- 
fallibility. 

Prior to the Reformation, the domi- 
nion of the Pope had become too in- 
tolerable to be borne. This awaken- 
ed the nations of Europe from that 
slumber in which they had been en- 
traneed for ages, and induced them to 
examine the ground of his vast pre- 
tensions. 

Among those who presumed to ques- 
tion the power and assumptions of 
his Holiness, Ernest, who, on succeed- 
ing his father in the dominion, took 
upon him the title of the Duke of Zell, 
occupied the foremost rank. This 
man boldly declared for Luther; and 
it was not long before he had the hap- 
piness to perceive, that the doctrines 
which he favoured, were cordially em- 
braced by the greater part of his sub- 
jects. The Pope saw this dreadful re- 
volt with all the agonies of a man, 
whose imaginary power was about to 
be scattered with the winds of heaven ; 
and in the Diet held at Spires, in 
1529, it was determined that the ban 
of the empire which had been de- 
nounced against Luther, should be ex- 
cuted on him, and all who had adopt- 
ed his religious principles. Against 
this extension of the ban, Ernest and 
others, boldly entered their protest; 
and at the famous Diet held at Augs- 
burgh in 1532, he, with several Princes 
of the empire, appeared, and avowed 
his confession of faith, with a degree 
of intrepidity that posterity must ever 
venerate. It was from the protest 
which they delivered on this occasion, 
that its advocates first obtained the 
name of PROTESTANTS. 

The Pope, on finding, that in this 
Diet he could not accomplish his pur- 
poses, made his appeal from autho- 
rity to arms. The Princes who were 
the objects of his vengeance, were not 
ignorant of his designs ; and to repel 
his forces, they entered into a league, 
generally denominated ‘‘ the league of 
Smaicald.” -In this contest, Divine 
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Providence favoured their cause; rea- 
son and scripture were triumphant; 
ecclesiastical dominion received a 
deadly blow; Protestantism outrode 
the tempest; and the principles of 
the Reformation obtained firm ancho- 
rage in the hearts of the people. The 
blessings which have resulted from 
this emancipation, require no com- 
ment. He departed this life on the 
10th of January, 1546, leaving a large 
family to inherit his virtues, and de- 
fend the principles of their illustrious 
ancestor, 

The house of Saxe-Cobourg Saal- 
feld, was founded by John Ernest, 
son of the noble Prince of whom we 
have just spoken. This family was 
originally distinguished by the name 
of Saxe-Saalfeld, until, upon obtain- 
ing the principality of Cobourg, it as- 
sumed the above title. 

On the death of this Prince, which 
took place in 1729, his two sons, Chris- 
tian Ernest and Francis Josias, go- 
verned conjointly, until 1757, when 
the former dying, left the latter in the 
exclusive possession, which he retain- 
ed until 1764, the time of his decease. 

Francis Frederic Anthony, father 
of her Royal Highness, was first mar- 
ried in 1776, to Ernestina Frederica 
Sophia, daughter of Ernest Frederic 
Charles of Saxe Hildburghausen, who 
dying the same year, left no issue; 
and secondly in 1777, to Augusta Ca- 
rolina Sophia, daughter of Count 
Henry XXIV. Reuss of Ebersdorf. 
From this second marriage sprang 
seven children, among whom are Ma- 
ria Louisa Victoria, now Duchess 
Dowager of Kent, and Prince Leo- 
pold; in whose sufferings for the loss 
of the amiable Princess Charlotte, the 
nation has deeply participated, with 
the most unaffected sympathy. 

The subject of this brief memoir, 
was born on the 17th of August, 1786; 
and, at the age of seventeen, was 
married to Prince Emich Charles of 
Leiningen or Leineugen, by whom she 
was left a widow, with an infant son. 
Prior to his death, she was appointed 
guardian of their infant offspring dur- 
ing his minority, and soon afterwards 
regent of the principality. Her place 
of residence was at the palace of Am- 
orbach, the abode of her departed 
husband. In the month of August, 
1816, his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Kent, removed to the conti- 





nent, residing chiefly at Brussels, until | 
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May, 1818, when he was married to 
this amiable widow, according to the 
rites of the Lutheran Church. Shortly 
after this solemnization of their nup- 
tials, they repaired to England, where 
they were re-married at Kew Palace, 
on the 11th of July in the same year, 
agreeably to the rites of the Church 
of England. 

Remaining in this country a few 
weeks, they again repaired to the 
continent, and took up their abode 
at Amorbach, where they continued 
until she was advanced in a state of 
pregnancy. It was then. mutually 
agreed between herself and her illus- 
trious husband, that they should 
again remove hither, that the child 
might draw its first breath on English 
ground. On their arrival, they took 
up their abode at Kensington Palace, 
where she was safely delivered of a 
daughter, on the 24th of May, 1819, 
The name of this infant Princess, 
is Alexandrina Victoria. That they 
might enjoy a milder climate, anda 
more salubrious air, than the metro- 
polis and its immediate vicinity could’ 
afford, his Royal Highness removed 
the lovely infant and its amiable 
mother into Devonshire, where they 
resided at Woolbrook cottage in the 
environs of Sidmouth. In this place 
they remained until January 23d, 1820, 
when His Royal Highness departed 
this life; leaving her again in a state 
of disconsolate widowhood, to mourn 
over the mutability of earthly power, 
magnificence, and titles. 


ee 


VINDICATION OF THE CATHOLICS. 


[Concluded from col. 950.] 


In page 690, we find your corre- 
spondent quoting John Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague, as unquestionable 
proofs of the cruelty of Catholics 
against those who differ from them in 
faith; and, therefore, should not be 
emancipated, lest they should conta- 
minate the immaculate soil of Eng- 
land: and lest there should be any 
doubt that their sufferings arose from 
their own orthodox innocence, and 


| the sanguinary principles of Catholics, 


he drags in the two councils, Lateran 
and Constance, enacting decrees to 
burn them at a public stake ; to main- 
tain which decrees, all bishops and 
priests are sworn. 
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To refute this base statement of 
your correspondent, we have only to 
read the history of this event; and 
really I am astonished how any man 
in England could lend himself to the 
littleness of falsehood, when he must 
be well aware that any person, even 
as ignorant as myself, can without any 
trouble detect and expose him. Far 
from the Council of Constance sen- 
tencing John Huss to be burned, they 
solemnly declared, (Session 15.) “ By 
an invariable rule of the Church, It is 
unlawful, under its highest penalty, for 
any ecclesiastic to concur in any ca- 
pital or sanguinary punishment what- 
soever.” This decree must set aside 
the infamous charge of this rash 
adventurer of Protestant toleration. 
John Huss was put to death by the ma- 
gistrates of Constance, in virtue of the 
then existing civil laws. The Elector 
Palatine and the Emperor Sigismund, 
expressly commanded him to suffer, 
on account of the open violation of 
the laws of the land. They had an 
undoubted right to watch over the 
peace and good of society: but I call 
on your correspondent to quote one 
single sentence of the said Council, 
going to solicit such punishment ; and 
until he does, I brand him with the 
justly-merited epithet, “false accuser.” 
But I may be asked, “‘ Did not the Em- 
peror violate faith with a heretic, by 
granting him a safe-conduct, and then 
putting him to death?” Such was the 
safe-conduct granted by the Emperor, 
that it was nothing more than a passport 
to protect his person from violence 
travelling to and from the Council ; 
but by no means an exemption from 
the ordinary course of justice, in case 
of finding him guilty. In this we see 
what calumny is thrown on the holy 
fathers of Constance—the guardians 
of the faith of Jesus Christ, whose 
duty it was (not to put to death, but) 
to drive from the fold those merciless 
wolves, who dared to tear asunder the 
seamless garment of Christ. 

The state was threatened with such 
danger, that something must be done 
to punish the ringleaders: I see no 
more injustice in burning Huss than 
in beheading Thistlewood. The Huss- 
ites commenced by murdering the 
mayor of Prague; they finally over- 
turned the government ; they burned 
many monasteries; they murdered 
many priésts. (See Aineas Syl. apud 
Fleury.) And these are your corre- 

No. 22,—Vot, II. 





spondent’s innocent, immaculate suf- 
ferers!! What an enlightened age 
we live in!!! 

Next comes a number of interroga- 
tories, as unmeaning as false: “ Who 
was it that tried to procure licenses, 
for the clergy, to commit murder with 
impunity? Who endeavoured to raise 
the spiritual authority above the crown? 
and, in pursuance of that ambitious 
project, encouraged the ungrateful 
Becket to insult his gracious benefac- 
tor the king, one of the best of sove- 
reigns, while endeavouring to purify 
the streams of justice, to redress the 
grievances of his people, and to re- 
form the abuses of a licentious priest- 
hood? Who endeavoured to destroy 
the charter of our liberty as soon as 
it was formed? Was it not the Pope? 
Yes, it was the Pope.”—I have o 
been informed how necessary it was 
for fabricators to possess good memo- 
ries. Surely he should not have for- 
gotten, that the chief a of his 
pages before me (aimed at the total 
condemnation ef Catholics) was the 
supreme power of the Pope over kings 
and subjects, and his facility of grant- 
ing licenses to commit any crime; but 
in this part of the drama of the nur- 
sery, he exhibits the Pope soliciting 
license for his clergy to commit mur- 
der!! Quere the consistency of his 
reasoning? but it is of a piece with 
the rest. 

But of what possible use to promote 
the Protestant, or condemn the Catho- 
lic cause, can a dispute between a Ca- 
tholic king (Henry II.) and a Catholic 
bishop, at a time, when the name of a 
Protestant was not known on earth? 
Becket, primate of England, claimed 
not license to murder, as your corre- 
spondent wantonly asserts, but the liv- 
ings, immunities, and privileges of the 
church, for himself and his clergy, 
to support and protect which invio- 
late, Henry was sworn; the words 
of his own charter are as follow :— 
“ Sanctam Dei ecclesiam liberam con- 
cedo ita quod nec eam vendam, nec ad 
Jfirmam ponam nee mortuo episcopo vel 
abbate aliquid accipiam * dominio 
ecclesia vel de hominibus.” (Ric. Ha- 
qul,310.)* He subscribed this charter, 
and Jaid it on the altar. (Spel. 2. 51.) 





* Henry I.—Stephen also confirmed the liber- 
ties of the church: Stephen’s edict was “‘ quod 
lefunctis eviscopi : lesice in 
mana us (Haat, p- 221.) 
3 
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This charter, commonly known by the 
name of “‘ Benefit of the Clergy,” did 
not exempt them from ecclesiastical, 
but civil jurisdiction ; and when once 
degraded by ecclesiastical authority, 
they were stripped of their benefices, 
and became as amenable to the civil 
law as any layman. Such exemption 
of the clergy was not the act or influ- 
ence of any Pope, as your correspon- 
dent falsely declares: it was the law 
devised by some of the wisest mo- 
narchs that ever ruled the civilized 
world ; such as Constantine, Theodo- 
sius, Justinian, and Charlemagne. 

On the part of Henry, he insisted that 
all his civil officers should be exempt 
from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to 
possess himself of all vacant sees; 
just as Bonaparte contended with His 
Holiness Pius VII. the jurisdiction 
of the church of France. Henry in 
thirty-one years took possession of 
one archbishopric, six bishoprics, and 
seven abbeys. (See Madax 209. Re- 
cords of Exchequer.) To oppose such 
innovation on the discipline of the 
church, the holy primate stood for- 
ward, not with sword in hand, but 
with prayers, tears, exhortations, cen- 
sures, and sufferings. He is exiled 
the kingdom ;—some time passes, when 
Henry sends envoys to Pope Alexan- 
der; the contest is amicably settled ;— 
the primate is recalled home ;—Henry 
goes to meet him, in a meadow near 
the town of Freitville, on the borders 
of Turaine ; and holding his cap in his 
hand, thus addressed the man of God, 
* As for the men who have betrayed 
both you and me, I will treat them 
such as the desert of traitors.” Before 
this conciliation took place, the king, 
while in Normandy, was heard to say 
while in a passion, ‘* Of all the cowards 
who eat my bread, is there not one 
to rid me of this turbulent priest?’ 
The following four knights were pre- 
sent, Reginald Fitzure, William Tracy, 
Hugh de Mooreville, and Richard Bri- 
to, who, without delay, bound them- 
selves by an oath to murder the pri- 
mate. They soon put into execution 
the horrid. project; while at vespers 
they rushed into the church, followed 
by twelve more armed men,—they in 
a few minutes accomplished their bar- 
barity. Now let me ask the liberal 
reader of this bloody detail, where 
was there a Pope soliciting license 
for. his priests to commit murder? 
Where is there a Pope trampling 
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on the Great Charter of British li- 
berty ? 

His following apprehensions of the 
danger resulting from emancipating 
the Catholics, on account of their doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, auricular 
confession, and purgatory, are the ima- 
gery of adisordered brain. Jesus Christ 
said, ‘‘ Unless you eat (not the figure, 
type, &c. but) the flesh of the Son of 
man, you shall have no life in you.” 
Catholics bow obedience in the words 
of St. Peter, “ Lord, we _ believe 
that thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” Now, against this article of the 
Catholic faith, the most powerful ar- 
guments I find, are acts of Parliament; 
and, by the bye, while they are de- 
vising means to do away with this 
miracle of miracles, they insist on us 
receiving an unmeaning mystery in 
its place, namely, consubstantiation. 
(See Dr. Lingard to the Bishop of 
Durham, on this subject.) And, in- 
deed, the legislature, I hope, has more 
common sense than to believe that pur- 
gatory would deprive them of the loaves 
and fishes. Catholics always did, and 
always will hold, that it is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the 
souls of the faithful departed, because 
holy writ says so. And as for auricu- 
lar confession, when your correspon- 
dent is able to prove any evil that 
ever did arise from this holy prac- 
tice, then both houses have a right to 
vote him thanks. for his discovery. 
Before he should dare to ridicule this 
divine practice, it was his bounden 
duty to shew that it was the invention 
of men; and next, for what purpose ; 
the name of the author; the age and 
place he lived in: then his sneers 
would assume a reasonable position 
in logic. Indeed, so repugnant to 
self-love is such a practice, that none 
but a God could enforce its obser- 
vance. When Christ said, ‘‘ Whose 
sins you retain, shall be retained ; and 
whose sins you remit, shall be remit- 
ted ;” necessarily implied a knowledge 
of such sins before they could be distin- 
guished : it was by this means that St. 
Paul knew how to act with the wicked 
Corinthian, and St. Peter with Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. And I assure 
you, I see no reason why this prac- 
tice should form an obstacle to Ca- 
tholic emancipation. 

I take my leave of your correspon- 
dent ; for his own sake, I hope he will 
not continue so foul a calumny against 
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a religion of which he seems to be 
totally ignorant. The Catholic faith 
is not the bantling of yesterday; in 
every age since the funeral of Jesus | 
Christ, she can count her saints and | 
martyrs, of whose sanctity God him- | 
self has borne testimony by indubit- 
able miracles; she has to boast of | 
subduing the world to the sweet yoke | 
of Jesus Christ ;—no Parliaments, no 
troops, to espouse her early and ex- 
ploded cause. In the wisdom of her 
councils, she triumphed over error and | 
superstition ; because the doctrine she 
teaches is of God, and worthy his 
protection; she commands superiors 
to look upon their subjects as their 
children, and subjects to obey their 
governors, not for fear, but for con- 
science sake ; parents to be watchful 
over their children, and children on 
their part to love, honour, and reverence 
their parents; judges to be just and 
merciful; she insists on the sanctity 
of the marriage bed to be kept holy 
and inviolate ; and, commands all to 
love God and their neighbour; she 
pronounces the person unworthy the 
merits and mercies of Jesus Christ, 
who would burn, maim, or murder 
their fellow-creature, under any pre- 
text whatsoever: this is the doctrine 
ef the calumniated and suffering Ro- 
man Catholic church of Britain, of 
which I profess myself a member. 
Daniet M’MULLIN, 


Liverpool, September 21, 1820. 


P.S. In the manly attitude of 
truth, I give my name to the above 
review of your correspondent’s misre- 
presentation of Catholic principles. 
My plan by no means was to go into 
a general view of all controverted 
points between Catholics and Protest- 
ants: I have been on the defensive 
side; and I sincerely hope, that your 
correspondent will . affix his proper 
name to his unmeaning attack on the 
Catholic faith ; unless he does, I am of 
opinion he cannot believe one word 
of what he is retailing so willingly to 
the public, and therefore he will be 
unworthy of notice. 

eT 


ON GOVERNING WITH SINCERITY. 


Tue following article published in the 
Peking Gazette, translated by the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, and printed at Canton, 
was drawn up by his Majesty the Em- 





peror of China. It is dated Kea-king, 


19th year, 10th moon, 2d day; (Nov. 
13, 1814.) 


Govern with truth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result ; if not, then 
anarchy willensue. To an individual, 
a family, even to the sovereign and the 
whole empire, nothing further is re- 
quisite than truth. 

At this moment great degeneracy 
prevails; the magistrates are destitute 
of truth, and great numbers of the peo- 
ple are false and deceitful. The ma- 
gistrates are remiss and inattentive ; 
the people are all given up to visionar 
schemes and infernal arts. The li 
that binds together superiors and in- 
feriors is broken. There is little of 
either conscience or a sense of shame. 
Not only do they neglect to obey the 
admonitions which I give them; but, 
even with respect to those traitorous 
banditti, who make the most horrible 
opposition to me; it affects not their 
minds in the least degree ; they never 
give the subject athought. It is in- 
deed monstrously strange! That which 
weighs with them is their persons and 
families ; the nation and government, 
they consider light as nothing. 

Hewho sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good name to 
a hundred ages; he who does not, 
leaves a name that stinks for tens of 
thousands of years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life, is not 
more than an hundred years. What 
hearts have those, who, being engaged 
in the service of their sovereign, but 
destitute of talent, yet choose to enjoy 
the sweets. of office, and carelessly 
spend their days! 

The means used by the sages, to 
perfect their virtue, is expressed in one 
word, ‘* Sincerity.” Sincerity! or, in 
other words, Truth and Uprightness. 
Let my servants (the officers of the 
empire) examine themselves, whether 
or not they can be sincere ; whether or 
not they can be upright? I fear they 
will give but a poor account. 

The virtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain, (it bends with 
every wind that blows.) If superiors 
have little truth or sincerity in their 
hearts, the disorderly intentions of the 
people will certainly be numerous, 
Small in the beginning, and not affect- 
ing the mass of the people, they gra- 
dually increase, till the bludgeon is seiz- 
ed, and rebellion and anarchy ensue. 

In ancient times, the heads of re- 
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bellion, styled themselves Wang and 
Te, Kings and Emperors ;* but it was 
never heard in ancient times, that any 
assumed the name of San-hwang, (or 
the king of Heaven, the king of Earth, 
and the king of Men.+) The hearts of 
the men of this age are daily dege- 
nerating. 

As we are the superiors of this peo- 
ple, shall we bear not to exert our 
hearts and strength to the utmost— 
shall we not bend under the labour 
even to lassitude, if we may thereby 
save a ten thousandth part? 

If in coming forward, or in retiring, 
the sole object be personal gain; does 
a man not lower himself thereby to 
the common mass; nay, sink low as 
the filth of the age? Think, what kind 
of men will future ages describe you! 
Will they not engrave infamy on your 
back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exert- 
ed by the officers of government, the 
nation receives a portion of felicity, 
and the people are spared a portion of 
misery. The prince and the people, 
alike depend on the officers of govern- 
ment, The happy state of the things 
in the time of Tang and Yu,{ was the 
result of the exertions of the officers of 
government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the last year. Day nor night 
can I banish it from my breast. My 
anxious and constant desire is, to 
bring things to a well ‘ governed state.’ 
How shall I dare to be remiss or inat- 
tentive to it? But my servants of late, 
gradually forget the affair. When I 
call them into my presence, they say, 
“* There is nothing wrong !” 

O, alas!—The residue of the rebels, 
not yet taken ; commotion excited by 
various reports. To sit down with re- 
pose is impracticable. Shall men still 
treat it with indifference, and allow 
themselves to say, “ There is nothing 
wrong!” If this may be endured, what 
may not be endured ! 

I speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officers of 
my court to act with sincerity of heart, 
and sincerely fulfil the duty of good 
servants. Thus they will aid my sin- 
cere wishes, and accord with my sin- 





* By this it would ys ae that some person 


had recently assumed this title. 

t+ Alluding to the fabulous ages of Chinese 
History. 

$ About the year-of the world 1700. 
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cere declarations.—If you are able to 
disregard this, and consider the words 
of your sovereign as of no importance, 
you are indeed harder than the rocks. 
You are unfit to be spoken to; and 
the fault of speaking to those who are 
unfit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to 
escape being charged by the pen of 
the historian, as false and treacherous 
deceivers. The distinction betwixt a 
patriot and a traitor,is expressed by 
the two words, “‘ True, False.” In the 
morning and at night, lay your hands 
upon your hearts, and you will un- 
derstand without the aid of words. 
ee eel 


WONDERFUL BULL TO BE SEEN AT 
NO. 362, (EXETER CHANGE,) STRAND, 
LONDON, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
BRED IN THE CITY. 


Ir appears, notwithstanding this im- 
posing title, that nothing more is meant 
to be exhibited, than a new mode of 
committing suicide, through which it 
has lately been discovered, that any 
man, weary of life, may shovt himself 
by falling on his sword. This curious 
contrivance we shall give in the words 
of the inventer :— 

‘“* In the sketch of the life of Frances 
Howard, Duchess of Richmond, un- 
doubtedly one of the most stately and 
pompous dames that ever breathed, 
there are copies of the verses reported 
to have been penned in his own blood, 
and sent to her when Lady Hertford, 
by Sir G. Rodney, previous to shoot- 
ing himself for love of her, and her 
Ladyship’s answer, &c.” We are 
then told in the concluding passage, 
which follows some quotations, that— 
“Having finished this lamentable com- 
position, Sir George ran himself upon 
his sword, and so ends this sad event- 
ful history.” ~ 

This important discovery we appre- 
hend was first announced to the public, 
in the Lonpon LITERARY GAZETTE 
for October 14, 1820, page 661. Whe- 
ther the invention has been secured by 
patent we have not heard. 

a 


Answer to several Theological Queries. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Havine seen in your Number for 
February last, col. 98, a few Theologi- 
cal Queries, proposed by one styling 
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himself ‘‘ Theologus,” 
through the medium of your valuable 
Miscellany,to transmit a few desultory 
remarks on the subject; and though 
the underwritten may not be consider- 
ed as satisfactory solutions by this pro- 
found querist, still, perhaps, their in- 
sertion may not be deemed altogether 
unprofitable or intrusive. 

With regard to the insertion of 
queries in your publication, in the so- 
lutions of which, the ingenuity of your 
numerous correspondents may be laud- 
ably exercised, { cannot but express 
my decided approbation, as being a 
mean of eliciting many sparks of ge- 
nius and science, which would other- 
wise have been speedily extinguished, 
by carelessness or inattention, and of 
communicating much interesting know- 
ledge, which, but for this stimulus, 
would, comparatively speaking, have 
been confined to only a few solitary 
individuals. But at the same time I 
think it indispensably requisite, that 
they should be accompanied with the 
restriction, that the necessary solu- 
tions should not tend to excite a spirit 
of inquiry more curious and specula- 
tive, than really useful or essential- 
ly necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of the word and will of God ; or by 
diverting the mind from the essentiails of 
Christianity, induce us to lay the 
foundation of our religious opinions 
rather on the sandy basis of human wis- 
dom, than on the revealed and una- 
dulterated word of God. 

Destitute of the above restriction, ap- 
pears to me the communication of your 
correspondent Theologus; on whose 
questions I presume to offer the fol- 
lowing observations :— 

In the sacred oracles we are inform- 
ed, that secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God, but those which are re- 
vealed, tous and to our children. To 
attempt therefore to pry into the hid- 
den mysteries of the Deity, further 
than what he has been graciously 
pleased to reveal unto us, must cer- 
tainly be displeasing to him, andgreat- 
ly disadvantageous to our increasing in 
that spirit of humble child-like love so 
strongly inculcated in the word of God. 
In religious science, there is a point 
beyond which the ken of mortals can- 
not pass ;—a maximum where me may 
date the summit of our knowledge in 
this probationary state of existence. 
Attempt but to pass this point, and 
darkness and confusion on every side 


I beg leave, | 
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surround us; till, lost in the labyrinths 

of our speculative conjectures, we are 

either led to unite in the bewildered 

reveries of the sceptic, or with humi- 

lity to own the insufficiency of human 

— to fathom the deep things of 
od. 

Respecting the Query—“ 1. Can a 
GOOD man, consistently with the pure 
principles of Christianity, send an UN- 
GODLY son to be a minister in the Es- 
tablished Church?’ I am rather sur- 
prised, that one so enlightened as to 
propose such intricate’ questions, 
should not have been more cautious or 
correct in theircomposition. The word 
“ good” is a term of such extensive 
and indefinite import, that I am al- 
most at a loss to conceive what idea 
your correspondent wishes to be at- 
tached thereto. If, however, 1 am to 
understand it as opposed to the term 
ungodly in the same sentence, and con- 
sider a ‘‘ good man’ one who, taking 
the word of truth for the guide of his 
life and the rule of his conduct, acts 
conformably thereto in all his deal- 
ings, he cannot (whilst he continues 
thus “good” ) do any thing inconsist- 
ent with the “ pure principles of Chris- 
tianity ;’—the question will, therefore, 
assume the following form:—Is it 
consistent with the “pure principles 
of Christianity,” that ungodly persons 
should be admitted as ministers in the 
Established Church? or, to extend the 
—— still further, as ministers in 

e Church of Christ? And, Sir, does 
this require an answer? Can any one, 
in the smallest degree acquainted with 
the principles of Christianity, doubt 
for a single moment on the subject? 

Should there, however, be found 
such acute Theologians within the cir- 
cle of your numerous readers, I 
would merely quote the words of an 
inspired apostle on this topic:—‘ A 
Bishop then must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach ;” and, in the same epistle 
we find Timothy, as a minister of Christ, 
exhorted to “ follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness ;” to fight the good fight of 
faith,” and thereby “lay hold of eternal 
life.” Such, then, should be the cha- 
racter of all professed ambassadors 
from Christ, whether united to the 
‘“* Established Church,” or any other 
denomination of Christians what- 
ever ;—men who, by example, as well 
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as precept, fully evince their sincerity 
and devotedness to the«cause which 
they have espoused. From the above 
declaration of Scripture, as well as 
from the united testimony of holy men 
of every age, I must give a decided 
negative to the question in hand. 
With what consistence can these un- 
godly sons of Belial reprove sin— 
check vice—or exhort to obedience, 
faith, and love,—whilst their whole de- 
portment evinces a contrary opinion 
and practice? That there are such 
characters, cannot certainly be de- 
nied, nor too much deplored ; as being 
detrimental to the spread of vital reli- 
gion, and injurious to its highest wel- 
fare. With you, Sir, every real friend 
to religion must seriously lament the 
glaring impiety and slothfulness of 
many of those who profess to be “‘ shep- 
herds of the flock of Christ.” If these 
be found sleeping at their post, can we 
wonder that religion is at so low an 
ebb? If these are destitute of the 
love of God, the sole animating princi- 
ple of religion, can we wonder if un- 
der their invalid ministrations, 


«*The hungry sheep look up, but are not fed ?” 


Whilst these are frequenters of the 
theatre, the card-table, the race-ground, 


&e. need it be matter of surprise, that 
the work of the Lord prospers not in 
their hands? The conduct, Sir, of these 
worldling ministers merits more than 
mere reprehension, and calls for the 
united execrations of every thinking 


individual. With these, notwithstand- 
ing their professions of having received 
the Holy Ghost, and of being actuated 
ther 

Bible Society, Missionary Societies, 
and every attempt to promote the dis- 
semination of vital godliness, are ob- 
jects of malignant scorn and contempt, 

as diffusing principles to which their 
conduct stands in direct opposition ; 
and whilst they on the one hand pro- 
fess themselves the promulgators of 
the gospel, they on the other shew 
themselves inimical to its very intent 
and design. How truly has it been 
said, ‘“* We boast of a Reformation, but 
how "far have we retrograded towards 
Popery !” 

You will, I hope, excuse this di- 
gression, whilst I confess my utter 
inability to answer the second of your 
correspondent’s queries—‘ Was it pos- 
sible for Jesus Christ to have done more 
or less than he did do, to accomplish the 





redemption of a lost world?” 1 find no 
insinuation whatever in Scripture to 
this effect. Let it suffice for us that 
Christ accomplished all that was ne- 
cessary for our redemption ;—he made 
atonement for the sins of the whole 
world ;—having tasted death for every 
son of Adam, he became our propitia- 
tion and redeemer, and opened a “* new 
and living way,” whereby we may be 
reinstated in the favour and image of 
God, and finally become sharers in 
his kingdom and glory. The above 
speculation is one in which I dare not 
engage-—in this I rest confident, that 
the sacred blood, once poured on Cal- 
vary’s mount, is the only medium 
through which redemption must be 
sought or found—a less efficacious 
atonement would not have been sufli- 
cient to have satistied the demands of 
infinite justice ; and a more efficacious 
one was totally unnecessary. 

“3. As Christ assumed a nature that 
was common to every individual of the 
human species, was it possible for him 
to have died for any less than every 
human being?” From the proposition 
here assumed, that the human nature 
of Christ was in every respect similar 
to that of the whole human race, I must 
express my decided dissent; aad, if the 
proposition be unfounded, the question 
arising therefrom will be rendered un- 
necessary.—Sacred writ informs us, 
that by nature we are children of wrath, 
born in sin, and shapen in iniquity ;, but 
will any one venture to assert, that in 
this instance Christ partook of our na- 
ture? Was he born in sin, and shapen 
in iniquity? did he suffer under a sense 
of the wrath of God?—Surely not. As 
a lamb without stain, pure and spotless, 
he. offered up himself for our salva- 
tion ;—he died the just for the unjust, 
the innocent for the guilty. Did he not 
then assume the human nature? Most 
certainly. But are we not justified in 
restricting that nature to the state of 
Adam previous to the fall? In no 
other respect can Christ be said to 
have taken upon himself our nature— 
in no other respect can he be said not 
to have partaken of the sin originally 
entailed on every human being.—Sup- 
posing however for a moment, that the 
above proposition be correct, the ques- 
tion arises, “‘ Was it possible for him to 
have died for any less than every human 
being?” Without any reference - to 
Scripture, it would certainly be a difli- 
cult task to determine, whether or na 
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it be in the line of possibility, that 
Christ could have died for any less 
than the whole human race; but when 
we perceive in the sacred word, the 
love, the mercy, the justice, and the 
various attributes of Deity conspicu- 
ously displayed, and sweetly harmo- 
nizing together in procuring our re- 
demption ;—when we find expressly 
declared, that Christ tasted death for 
every man, and became a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, that 
WHOSOEVER believeth in him should not 
perish, but inherit eternal life ; and that 
the glad tidings of a Saviour’s birth 
should be to ALL people ;—we must 
necessarily conclude—the offer of sal- 
vation to one part of the human 
species, whilst the other, not more 
guilty, are debarred therefrom—to be 
on the part of the Almighty totally im- 
possible, and irreconcileable with every 
attribute of Deity, every principle of 
justice, mercy, and love, as well as 
dissonant from the whole tenor of 
sacred writ. No; firm as the throne of 
heaven, this truth remains; ‘* He that 
believeth shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned :’’—here is no 
restriction, no reference whatever to 
any rank or sect—elect or reprobate— 
but surveying the whole human race 
in an equal point of view, to every in- 
dividual is the offer of this salvation 
sent. And herein are the mercy and 
justice of God conspicuously display- 
ed, that whereas in Adam all have died, 
so in Christ may all be made alive ; and 
however strongly this tenet may be im- 
pugned by interested individuals— 
however ridiculed as enthusiastic or 
impossible by the unbeliever,—it will 
stand the test of the strictest investi- 
gation, being founded on the broad 
basis of justice and truth. 

“4, Was the righteousness of Christ, 
or his obedience to the moral law, vica- 
rious? If it was, why did he die?” The 
sufferings of Christ were certainly vi- 
carious: but neither his righteousness, 
nor obedience to the moral law ;—he 
obeyed not in our stead—he acted up- 
rightly not in in our stead, but for our 
example. Answer this question in the 
affirmative, and you exclude the ne- 
cessity of our working out our own sal- 
vation with fear and with trembling, 
and open the floodgates of that soul- 
destroying principle, Antinomianism, 
in all its varied streams. Having al- 
ready trespassed too far upon your 
patience and attention, I would mere- 





ly give the negative to this query,and 
leave to every genuine Christian to 
answer the inquiry, ‘ Why Christ has 
died ?’—Apologizing for the unexpect- 
ed length of this communication, I 
rely on your well-known impartiality 
for its early insertion, and subscribe 
myself, 
Your Constant Reader, and 
Occasional Admirer, 
AIZEOS. 
30, Coleman-street, London, 
August 3, 1820. 
i 


ERROR CORRECTED, 


Sir,—Allow me, through the medium 
of your Magazine, to correct a mistake, 
into which your valuable correspon- 
dent, the writer of the Essays on 
Creation and Geology, has fallen, 
respecting Bishop Burnet. He sup- 
poses him to have been the author of 
the work, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of the 
Earth.” See his essay in the present 
Volume of the Imperial Magazine, 
col. 724, 725. The writer of this inge- 
nious theory, though of the same name, 
was, however, a very different person 
from the worthy Bishop; and it is not 
just, that his Lordship’s reputation 
should suffer through the faults of 
others, and those things be charged to 
him of which he was innocent. The 
author of the ingenious theory of the 
earth was a Dr. Thomas Burnet, a 
native of Yorkshire, master of the 
Charter-house, chaplain to King Wil- 
liam, &c. He was the author of va- 
rious other works ; in several of which 
he displays the same liveliness of fancy, 
deficiency of judgment, and fondness 
for unfounded hypotheses, that are 
observable in the one in question. 
Yours, &c. J. W. 
Wisbeach, Sep. 5, 1820. 
a 
THE MORALIZER.—No. 3. 


Saturday, September 23, 1820. 


«« Metiri s¢ quemque suo modulo ac pede, verum 
est.” Hor. 


I RAMBLED a few days since into the 
country, and awoke from the reverie, 
which had insensibly conducted me so 
far,a few yards from the door of a 
paper manufactory. Upon entering, 
I could not but admire the order 
which existed, and the activity which 
prevailed. Each seemed acquainted 
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is task, and intent upon its ful- 
bn There was such an appear- 
ance of diligence and regularity dis- 
played throughout the whole, as could 
not fail to convey agreeable sensations. 
After having satisfied my curiosity, 
and gratified my feelings, I took leave 
of these contented artisans, and re- 
traced my path homeward. My ideas 
now received a new direction, and 
my efforts were bent to discharge my 
public office as MoRALIzZER.— 

“ Society,” said I, as I was stepping 
over a style, which introduced me into 
some solitary meadows, “‘ may be fairly 
represented by the scene which I have 
just witnessed. Every member has a 
distinct department assigned, and an 
ultimate object proposed. In both 
communities, there are certain regu- 
lations instituted. Each requires the 
coadjuvancy of his neighbour, and im- 
parts his assistance to the promotion 
of their common end. Mutual de- 
pendence encourages confidence, and 
combined exertion lightens labour. 

“ But what comparison will hold 
good in every point? Where do we 
find a society so firmly organized, and 
so methodically disposed, as that which 
has excited so much of my admiration 
and interest ?—one whose members so 
tenaciously adhere to their peculiar 
provinces; who so cheerfully submit 
to the established rules; and who so 
uniformly prosecute the general design. 
How few do we meet with, in the 
course of our observations, disposed 
to acquiesce in any regulations, or to 
acknowledge any restrictions. With 
what dissatisfaction do they regard 
their duty, and with what reluctance 
do they performit! How favourably 
do they survey their own failings, and 
how acrimoniously do they animadvert 
on the conduct of their associates. 
Hence proceed those sentiments of 
ambition, which constitute the princi- 
pal cause of that disaffection and 
distress which prevail. No man is 
willing to occupy an inferior station. 
Every one considers his character as 
complete, and his claims as unexcep- 
tionable, as those of his neighbour. 
Thus the recommendations of dili- 
gence and attention are unvalued, 
and therefore unsought. A spirit of 
indolence and ostentation has acquired 
unlimited sway. Wealth and honour 
are confessed to be desirable; but, 
desirable as they are, they must come 
fortuitously, if they come at all. And, 





deplorable as is the consideration, our 
age affords the most ample encourage- 
ments to dispositions so extensively 
pernicious. Hence, we see new thea- 
tres of dissipation erected and opened ; 
lottery schemes announced on terms 
increasingly advantageous; and pro- 
posals issued so immensely lucrative, 
as to detect to every thoughtful person 
the necessary event of such promising 
projects. 

“It must be allowed, that these 
plausible pretensions are eminently cal- 
culated to mislead the inexperienced. 
By the extensive influence which they 
command, where one is enriched a 
hundred are ruined. Wealth sud- 
denly acquired, is most commonly as 
suddenly dissipated. Successful ad- 
venturers are easily persuaded to re- 
embark in an enterprise which has 
once favoured their designs; for few 
doubt, that what they have once done, 
they will find no difficulty in repeating. 
The dupes of deceit possess every 
facility of becoming acquainted with 
the artifices of deception; and unless 
firmly fortified against the assaults of 
temptation, will be as readily induced 
to practise them. Innumerable have 
been the impositions to which the 
benevolent credulity of the deserving 
has ignorantly administered counte- 
nance and support; whilst the con- 
sequences of folly and imprudence 
have been artfully imputed to the de- 
pression of the times, and the scarcity 
of employment. 

** But does the increasing expense 
attached to the article of dress (unum 
e multis) furnish any symptom, that 
the burden resulting from the stagna- 
tion of trade is as heavily felt as it is 
loudly lamented? In the days of the 
Spectator and Rambler, we are told 
of female servants apprehensive of 
losing their mistress’s cast-off clothes ; 
but is such a circumstance contem- 
plated as a matter of importance to 
their more polished successors? Is it 
not the object of their ambition, to be 
distinguished from their mistresses 
rather by the difference of their per- 
sons than their dress? And is it an 
uncommon case to see apprentices and 
shopmen flaunting along in clothes 
more costly than their masters? Did 
such persons as these consult their 
character and situation, they would, 
I am persuaded, content themselves 
with being prudent before they were 
proud, and careful before they were 
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coxcomical, Unreasonable ambition 
generally operates to its own preju- 
dice, by annulling the object which it 
is intended to effect. The jackdaw, 
adorned with the peacock’s pilfered 
plumes, is ever exposed to discovery 
and contempt. How frequently has 
the blush of confusion and shame be- 
trayed the lordly importance of assum- 
ing arrogance; and how deservedly 
has the hesitation of conscious igno- 
rance consigned the impostures of 
pedantry to universal derision |” 
“ce st 
Nimirum insanum paucis videatur ; ed quid 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur Soden.” 





There is an explanation, in some 
Greek writer, of that compendious 
maxim, “‘ T'ywSt ceavrov,”’ which I have 
frequently admired :—‘* To know one’s 
self,” says he, ‘‘ is to know our cir- 
cumstances, and what is incumbent 
on us to do.” Had not this paper 
already reached its regular limits, I 
might with considerable pleasure en- 
large on this sentiment; but as I have 
recently received a communication 
from a lady whose rank entitles her to 
respect, and the subject of whose let- 
ter is intimately associated with that 
of the present article, I purpose con- 
cluding with its insertion : 

Mr. Mora.izer, 

I take the liberty of apprising you, 
that in consequence of having mis- 
taken my lord’s steward for his master 
yesterday evening, on account of an 
affected imitation in dress, the fol- 
lowing regulations have been intro- 
duced, enacted, and _ proclaimed, 
throughout the mansion :—“ That no 
servant whatever, in the family of Sir 
Richard Rosemary, Bart. shall, from 
this time forth, on any account, pre- 
sume to wear abroad a dress, which is 
not familiar to the whole family. And 
that the steward aforementioned shall, 
for the said offence, during the six 
months following, apply the said suit 
to common use, by the daily putting 
on and wearing of the same, through- 
out the whole of the said period, Sun- 
days not excepted. 


I am, Sir, 
Your Obt. Friend and Servant, 
Resecca RosemMArRy. 


Rosemary Hall, Aug. 8, 1820. 


I have only to congratulate her lady- 
ship on her success in the accomplish- 
No, 22_—VoL. Il, 





ment of what many lawgivers have in 
vain attempted ; viz. the adaptation of 
punishment to crime. 

—— 
BRIEF FROM THE POPE ON EDUCATION. 


We should pay but a bad compliment 
to any civil government, were we to 
insinuate that its welfare and stability 
depended upon the ignorance of its 
subjects; and in a theological point of 
view, the case would not be much al- 
tered, if it were asserted, that the 
prosperity of the church would be 
rendered doubtful in proportion as its 
members became enlightened. 

Directed by these principles, we 
can be at no loss how to estimate the 
Romish communion. The following 
article too plainly discovers the secret 
feelings of the Vatican towards Pro- 
testants. And although neither the 
thunder is permitted to roar, nor the 
lightning to glare, it does not require 
much penetration to discovér both 
struggling for vent. Let any man 
who reads the following Brief, serious- 
ly ask himself, what might Protestants 
expect from that dreadful hierarchy, 
if its power were correspondent to the 
disposition which it displays? We 
may learn from this article, that Ca- 
tholic veneer in these kingdoms, will 
be Protestant slavery. 

The following is a literal translation 
of a Brief, lately received from the 
Holy See by the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates of England and Ireland :—(The 
original is in Latin of the customary 
species, being something between dog- 
Latin and law-Latin.) 


TRANSLATION, 


Right Illustrious and Right Re- 
verend Sir, 

That forewarning speech of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, long since uttered 
by him, when employing the parable 
of the husbandman, who sown the 
good seed in his field; but his enemy, 
while mankind were asleep, came, and 
made an aftersowing of tares in the 
midst of the wheat corn,” —(Matthew, 
chap. xiii. ver. 24,) appears to be rea- 
lizing in our days, particularly in Ire- 
land, to the grievous loss and wrong 
of the Catholic weal. 

For information has reached this 
Sacred Congregation, that schools of 
a Bible Society have been set up in 
almost every part of Ireland ; upholden 
a resources, and by the patra- 

3 
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nage of the higher Anti-Catholic 
Gentry; and that in those schools, 
under the artificial complexion of 
Charity, the untutored youth of either 
sex, especially those of the peasantry, 
and of the indigent class, allured by 
the cajolement, nay, by affectionate, 
petty presents from the teachers, come 
to be tainted with the deadly poison 
of perverse doctrines. 

It is further stated, that the teachers 
in those schools, lately described, are 
Methodists, who make use of Bibles, 
rendered into English by that Bible 
Society, and pregnant with errors; 
those teaching, having in view the sole 
object of seducing the youthful popu- 
lation, and eradicating from their 
hearts and affections, the truth of the 
orthodox faith. 

Considering these things to be cer- 
tain, your Lordship is already aware, 
that great solicitude, application, and 
vigilance, are to be demanded of the 
shepherds, in sedulously guarding 
their flocks from the ambuscade of 
wolves, who come in sheep’s clothing. 
If the shepherds will slumber during 
the while, quickly will the inimical 
man steal in, and sow his noxious seed; 
quickly will the after-growth of tares 
shew itself, and overlay the wheat 
corn. 

Wherefore it is indispensably re- 
quisite to make every possible effort, 
in order to recal the youthful sort 
from the pernicious schools; and to 
admonish the parents that they are 
not, by any means, to suffer their 
offspring to be led into error. How- 
ever, for avoiding the snares of the 
adversaries, nothing appears more 
fitting than the setting up of Catholic 
schools, wherein to educate the poor, 
and the peasantry in a course of moral 
instruction and reputable learning. 
Perhaps it may be said, that a fund 
cannot be provided. As to this point, 
you will have naturally gained a lesson 
from those very seceders from the 
right faith: for, as we are told, they 
ask individually from the people at 
large, a penny subscription by the 
week, for the support of those men- 
tioned schools. What should hinder 
the Catholics from doing likewise ? 

Wherefore, we exhort, and by the 
tender sympathies of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, we conjure you, my Lord, to 
guard with diligence your flock, in that 
best manner which your discretion 
may suggest, from such persons as in- 





sidiously are introducing themselves 
into the sheepfold of Christ, with the 
design of carrying away from him the 
incautious sheep; and to exert your- 
self most carefully (recollecting the 
prophecy of Peter the Apostle, who 
delivered, of old, in these words, 
‘*¢ And amongst you shall there be lying 
Teachers, who shall bring in Sects of 
perdition”) to prevent the corrupting 
by those men of the Catholic youth. 
This object I hope you will easily at- 
tain by instituting within your diocese 
Catholic schools: and in the well- 
founded hope that in this most import- 
ant matter your Lordship will exert all 
your force and resoluteness to prevent 
the sound wheat from being choked 
by the tares, I beg of the Holy Divine 
Majesty to be your protector and safe- 
guard for very many years. 

Your Lordship’s, in all brotherly 

affection, 
Juris Marta CARDINAL DELLA 
SomaG iia, Pro-Prefect. 
C. M. Pepicini, Secretary. 

From the Palace of the Propaganda Fide, Rome, 

14th August, 1820. 

——— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Tue Sun enters Capricorn on the 2Ist 
at fifty-two minutes past eight in the 
evening, when the winter quarter com- 
mences. The Moon is new on the 
5th; enters her first quarter on the 
12th; she is full on the 19th; and 
enters her last quarter on the 27th, 
She is in her perigee on the 13th, and 
her apogee on the 27th. She will 
pass Venus and Ceres on the 2d, Mer- 
cury on the Sth, Mars and the Geor- 
gian planet on the 6th, Jupiter on the 
12th, Saturn on the 13th, and Ceres 
again on theSlst. Mercary sets on the 
1st at forty-one minutes past four in the 
evening, and he is in his inferior con- 
junction on the 6th. He is in his 
ascending node on the 2d, stationary 
on the 16th, and in his greatest elong- 
ation on the 26th. On the day of his 
greatest elongation, he is nearly ina 
line with Arcturus, and the seventh of 
the Serpent-bearer. Mars sets on the 
lst at thirty-five minutes past four in 
the evening, and on the 31st at one 
minute past four, He is too near the 
Sun to be visible this month. The 
Georgian planet sets on the Ist at 
thirty-cight minutes past five in the 
evening, and is in conjunction with 
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the Sun on the 2ist. He is likewise 
too near the Sun to be visible this 
month. Jupiter sets-on the Ist at 
fifty-nine minutes past eleven in the 
evening, and on the 31st at six mi- 
nutes past ten; he is in quartile with 
the Sun on the 6th. He is first seen 
under and near to the twenty-second 
of the Water-bearer, passing this star 
on the 4th, and receding from it in 
the barren space under the four stars 
in square. Saturn sets on the Ist at 
six minutes past two in the morning, 
and on the 3lst at fifty-six minutes 
past eleven in the evening. He is 
stationary on the 10th, and in quar- 
tile with the Sun on the 28th. - He is 


seen near the same barren spot, under | 


the fourth of the Fishes, to the east 
of him, and the two eastern of the 
four stars in square, to the west of, 
and at a considerable distance from 


him. Ceres is first seen under and | 


near to, but to the west of the twelfth 
of the Virgin, a small star in her 
northern foot, which she passes on the 
7th, directing her course under the 
second of the Balance, passing in her 
way under and near to the fourth of 
this constellation on the 16th, and 
under the second on the 28th, and she 
finishes her course under and near to 
the sixteenth, but to the west of it. 
Venus is a morning star, rising on the 
Ist at three minutes past four, and on 
the.3lst at sixteen minutes past five. 
She is first seen to the west of the 
tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, di- 
recting her course between these two 
stars, passing under the tenth on the 
4th, and above the eleventh on the Sth. 


She thence directs her course between | 


the two first stars of the Balance, pass- 
ing above and near to the first on 
the 12th, and she thence directs her 
course to the second of the Scorpion, 
passing above ‘and near to this star on 
the 28th. There are two visible 
eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite this 
month; the emersion will take place 
on the Ist at fifty-five minutes past 
nine in the evening, and on the 10th 
at twenty minutes past six. The 
Pleiades set on the Ist at twenty-five 
minutes past seven in the morning, 
and on the 3ist at twenty-five minutes 
past five. Aldebaran sets on the lst 
at twenty-six minutes past six in the 
morning, and on the 3lst at five 
minutes past five. Rigel rises on the 
lst at fifteen minutes past seven in the 
evening, and on the 31st at five minutes 








past five. Sirius rises on the Ist at 
thirty-one minutes past nine in the 
evening, and on the 3lst at twenty- 
one minutes past seven. Procyon 
rises on the 1st at twenty-one minutes 
past eight in the evening, and on the 
3lst at eight minutes past six. Regu- 
lus rises on the lst at nine minutes 
past ten in the evening, and on the 
3lst at eight minutes past eight. 
Spica rises on the Ist at thirty-five 
minutes past three in the morning, 
and on the 31st at twenty-five minutes 
past one. Arcturus rises on’ the Ist 
at thirty-five minutes past one in the 
morning, and on the 3ist at thirty- 
four minutes past eleven in the even- 
ing. An OBSERVER. 
Tower-Hill, Aug. 9, 18290. 
i 


Reply to a Query on the Use of Rose- 
mary at Funerals, 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—If the following extract, taken 
from ‘‘ Wheatly on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” be deemed a sufficient 
reply to the Query found in your ex- 
cellent Miscellany, for Aug. col. 676, 
on the origin of the use of Rosemary 
at Funerals, it is at your service, 

Iam, Sir, 
A Constant Reader. 
Bristol, Sept. 20, 1820. 


“ But to express their hopes that 
their friend is not lost for ever, eaeh 
person in the company usually bears 
in his hand a sprig of Rosemary. 
A custom which seems to have taken 
its rise from a practice among the 
Heathens, of a quite different import : 
for they, having no thoughts of a future 
resurrection, but believing that the 
bodies of those that were dead would 
for ever lie in the grave, made use of 
cypress at their funerals; which is a 
tree, that being once cut, never re- 
vives again. But Christians, on the 
other side, having better hopes, and 
knowing that this very body of their 
friend, which they are now going so- 
lemnly to commit to the grave, shall 
one day rise again, and be reunited to 
his soul ; instead of Cypress, distribute 
Rosemary to the company, which 
(being always green, and flourishing 
the more for being cropt, and of which 
a sprig only being set in the ground 
will sprout up immediately, and branch 
into a*tree) is more proper to express 
this confidence and trust. A cidstom 
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not unlike that practised by the Jews, 
who, as they went with a corpse to 
the grave, plucked up, every one, a 
handful of grass, to denote that their 
brother was but so cropt off, and 
should again spring up in his proper 
season.” 
— 


Catholic Annotations on the New 
Testament. 

Mr. Epitor, 
Str,—Should you think the following 
worthy of a place in your Instructive 
Miscellany, you will much oblige 

Your, &e. 
Ww. S——t. 
Portsea, Oct. 23, 1820. 


Taken from the Author’s personal Narrative to 
St. Patrick. 

“The church service of England 
being in heresy and schism, is, there- 
fore, not only unprofitable, but damn- 
able.” —Annot, on Acts 10. 9. 

“The prayer of a Protestant can- 
not be heard in heaven.” — 

. Annot. on John 15. 7. 

“ Their prayers and service are no 

better than the howling of wolves.” — 
Annot. on Mark 3. 12. 

“The translators of the English 
Bible ought to be abhorred to the 
depths of hell.” — Heb. 5. 7. 

“ A Christian (that is, a Catholic) 
is bound to burn and deface all hereti- 
cal books; for example, the English 
Bible.” 

The title of this record of Catholic 
principles, in the 19th Century, is the 
New Testament with Annotations, &c. 
and approved of by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Troy, R.C. Archbishop of Dublin, 
1816, 

a oe 


Review.--Sketches of Sermons, preached 


to Congregations in various parts of 


the United Kingdom, and on the Euro- 
pean Continent; furnished by their 
respective Authors, 12mo. pp. 175, 
London. Holdsworth, 1820. 


Since the means of information have 
been more or less afforded to every 
individual, and the press has been open 
to every pretender, latent genius has 
been drawn from the shades of retire- 
ment, polished from the native dross 
of indolence and rusticity, and exhi- 
bited to an admiring public as the 
oracle,of taste, and the arbiter of sci- 
ence. Like the monarch which Jupi- 
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ter bestowed upon the discontented 
frogs, the sudden blaze of unexpected 
greatness has awed popular clamour 
into temporary silence, and eclipsed 
the humbler glories of secondary wit. 
The eye has been dazzled with the 
glare of ostentation, and the ear stun- 
ned by the thunder of applause. But 
half the attention thus commanded, 
ceases with the novelty of the object 
by which it was first excited. One 
more bold than the rest ventures to 
approach the literary prodigy. His 
example is universally followed: 
swarms of critics commence their 
attacks, and deliver piecemeal to the 
public, the several members of the 
lacerated author. Such has been the 
treatment of writers; nor is it very 
surprising that, notwithstanding the 
severity with which they have been 
frequently handled, they have in- 
creased, like the Lernean serpent, 
under the hand of these Herculean 
heroes. For whatever influence criti- 
cism may demand, or whatever reve- 
rence it may expect, still there is a 
higher and a more decisive tribunal; 
which, though partially regulated by 
the testimony of these professed jadges, 
is not unfrequently found to act in 
total opposition to their sentiments. 
To the public eye, authors appeal ; 
public opinion they conciliate, and 
public approbation they court. But 
opinion is not likely to be unanimous, 
where there is a number to be pleased ; 
nor will approbation be universally 
expressed, where there must exist an 
incongruity of manners, pursuits, and 
motives. Hence, in reference to many 
literary productions, a declared dif- 
ference of judgment has terminated 
in open enmity; a spirit of emulation 
has been excited; parties have been 
formed and cemented, and each 
“ Has done his best, 
“ To make as much waste paper as the rest.” 


Thus spectators are often entertained 
by the malicious attempts of petty 
scribblers to blast the fame, and to 
mortify the vanity, of their antagonists, 
actuated by passions equally urgent, 
and impelled by a power 

«* Which makes them, as it were in spite 

“* Of nature and their stars, to write.” 
But all are not inspired with the same 
martial spirit: and though it is not 
impossible to deny the strongest facts, 
and to doubt the clearest truths; yet, 
rather than hazard the uncertainty of 
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a literary engagement, there are a 
few, who, assuming certain points, 
found their arguments and their faith 
on these premises, suffer their super- 
structure to be swept away without 
an effort to support the falling fabric ; 
and again behold it more firmly esta- 
blished, without swelling the shout of 
joy, or waving the banner of triumph. 
We need not wonder, that the most 
extensive and important schemes have 
been most warmly attacked, and most 
vigorously defended. The glory of 
conquest is heightened by the value of 
the prize, and the danger of the en- 
gagement; and the valour of the com- 
batants exalted by the numbers of the 
enemy.—And thus Christianity, which 
embraces objects of supreme interest, 
and affords discoveries of infinite con- 
sequence, has been more or less op- 
posed since the first moment of its 
introduction into the world; and that 
opposition has become more specious, 
and more determined, in proportion 
as the evidences of its truth have 
brightened, and the crowd of its dis- 
ciples increased. Infidelity has pro- 
duced its sophisms, and depravity has 
exposed its examples, “ et adhue sub 
judice lis est.” 

The little work before us appears 
well calculated to furnish those, who 
‘ ate but just enlisted in the ranks of 
the Christian ministry, with correct 
and judicious models, for the formation 
of their weapons; interspersed with 
useful instructions for giving them a 
finer edge and a sharper point, pre- 
serving them from rust, and keeping 
them in use. The preface, which is 
evidently the labour of a manly and 
judicious hand, exposes the dangers, 
and exhibits the duties, of young mi- 
nisters :—‘* It is not an uncommon 
case, for a preacher to be so much 
alive to the arrangement and filling up 
of his discourse, and so employed in 
calling into exercise his invention, 
judgment, and memory, as even to 
leave his affections entirely out of the 
work. He may be more anxious to 
excel, in what may be termed the 
mechanism of a sermon, than in the 
spirit and power of it; and to win the 
admiration of his hearers, rather than 
their souls. He may be sound in his 
doctrines, cogent in his arguments, 
and practical in his applications: in 
fine, he may be a popular, and in some 
respects a useful preacher; by guard- 
ing the outworks of Christianity, walk- 





ing about Zion, telling her bulwarks, 
and considering her palaces ; but into 
her courts he may seldom enter, and 
to. the fire that burns on her altars 
never appvoach: cold and. frigid, his 
soul remains unaffected by the solemn 
and awful realities which he constantly 
urges upon others.” 

The volume contains 50 sketches, 
“ furnished,” as the title intimates, 
“‘ by their respective authors.”—They 
present distinct features of arrangement 
and expression ; but their main object 
evidently consists in the diffusion of 
Scriptural knowledge, and the esta- 
blishment of evangelical truth—an 
object, whose importance is inferred 
from its utility; and in the prosecution 
of which we can readily dispense with 
the redundances of rhetorical embel- 
lishment, and the sterility of critical 
disquisition.— Yet, we would by no 
means be understood to insinuate, a 
deficiency of ability in the direction of 
the work, though there evidently ap- 
pears a considerable difference in the 
display of talent, by the several con- 
tributors. To give a separate extract 
from each of these, is foreign to our 
purpose; as there are no less than 
seven who have thus promoted the 
design. Two, however, we have se- 
lected, which may be conmigond as 
impartial specimens of thé whole, 
The First of these, No. 36, is signed 
Zeta. “ Eph. iv. 1.” He considers, 
Ist. “ THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CALLING.—A calling may be esteemed, 
on account of its intrinsic goodness ; 
because it is honest, useful, &e.—on 
account of the reputation it brings, or 
on account of the profit it affords. In 
relation to the first of these, the Chris- 
tian’s is a holy calling, 2 Tim. i. 9.— 
an honourable calling, Phil. iii.14. Heb. 
iii. 1.—a profitable calling, 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
2d. THE OBLIGATION OF THE CALLING, 
‘That ye walk worthy,’ &c. To do 
this, a man must study the principles 
and rules of his calling—claim the pri- 
vileges of the calling—cultivate the 
spirit of the calling—perform the duties 
of the calling, Eph, iv. 20—24, and v. 
5, 15-21, &e. pp. 124, 125.” The 
SECOND, No. 48, is signed Delta, 
“ 1 Jobn iv. 10.” From which he is 
led to observe ; Ist. ‘‘ THAT THE STATE 
OF MAN REQUIRED A PROPITIATION, 
This is obvious, from a reflection on 
the perfection and excellence of the law 
which he has broken.— From the inabi- 
lity of man to expiate his offences.—From 
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the inflexible nature of Divine justice.— 
2d. THat JEsus CHRIST 1S THE PRO- 
PITIATION REQUIRED.—Proved from 
three arguments: No creature could or 
would become a propitiation for man ;— 
Jesus Christ is every way adapted to 
become our propitiation;—The Serip- 
tures every where testify that Jesus is 
our propitiation. 3d. THAT THIS PRO- 
PITIATION IS A GLORIOUS DISPLAY 
OF THE LOVE OF Gop.—Herein is 
love. This love is wnparalieled in its 
nature,—Intense in its ardours,—Im- 
mense in its extent,—Glorious in its 
purpose andissue, INFERENCE. How 
pernicious is the doctrine of Socinian- 
ism! How dangerous the delusion of 
the self-righteous! What abundant 
consolation is afforded to the penitent! 
What a rule and motive to love each 
other!” pp. 165—168. 

In conclusion, we have to recom- 
mend to our readers, and the religious 
public in general, a serious and at- 
tentive perusal of the production in 
question, The models of execution 
which it exhibits, can scarcely fail 
of being useful to young and inex- 
perienced ministers, “‘ for whose use 
they are specially designed ;” and we 
would express a hope, that its authors 
may receive such encouragement, by 
an extensive sale of the first volume, 
as will elicit a continuation of a 
‘“* series, conducted on the same prin- 
ciples.” 

— — 


Review.--A Helpto Extempore Prayer, 
containing Directions and Examples 
calculated to assist in Acquiring the 
Gift,and Promoting the Spirit, of this 


important Duty. By Jos. Wood, pp. 
104, Philip Rose, Bristol, 1820. 1s. 6d. 


THERE is something in the title of this 
book which gives it a forbidding as- 
spect, and in a future edition A Help 
to Extempore Prayer may give place to 
an expression thatisless exceptionable. 

The pamphlet contains two chapters. 
The first treats of prayer in general, 
and of the various kinds into which it 
may be divided, &c. and concludes 
with enforcing the necessity of pre- 
serving its genuine spirit. The second 
contains a collection of Scripture Pas- 
sages, which atonce exemplify the dif- 
ferent heads of prayer, and furnish mat- 
ter for this important exercise. 

With the momentous subject of his 
pamphlet, the author appears to be 
well acquainted; and the survey which 
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he has taken of this awful duty, is 
at once discriminative and compre- 
hensive. The passages of Scripture 
which he has selected, though nume- 
rous and varied, are carefully arranged 
and judiciously applied. Genuine 
piety seems to breathe throughout the 
pages, and we doubt not that it was 
written in that amiable spirit, which 
the author so affectionately displays in 
the following paragraphs, which will 
prove its best recommendation. 


“ But in order to worship in spirit and 
truth, it is necessary whenever we come be- 
fore God, to implore the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise by granting his Spirit's assistance, ac- 
cording as he hath said, Zech. xii. 10. “TI 
will pour out on the house of David and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem a spirit of grace and 
of supplication ;’ and the assurance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that “God will give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Luke 
xi. 13. In expecting divine aid, there are ex- 
tremes to be avoided, it is true, as well as in 
all other parts of our duty; since, first, there 
are some who depend entirely on the Spirit's 
assistance without any endeavour of their 
Own, a concomitant of indolence, or ignorance 
and superstition: on the other hand, some 
deny that there is any more assistance afford- 
ed in prayer than in the ordinary occupations 
of life, persons who are altogether unacequaint- 
ed either with its operations in general, or at 
least with its influence in this particular. 
Every truly pious soul ofien feels these hols 
breathings after God, and while engaged in 
prayer he has that direction and assistance in 
matter and expression frequently commuui- 
cated unto him, which he is sensible proceeds 
from something superior to himself, and which 
demonstrates its source by that savour of holi- 
ness and love which remains after the duty is 
concluded. We are not to suppose that every. 
sudden impulse we feel proceeds from the 
Spirit of God, but we should learn to try the 
spirits, and we shall find that if it proceed 
from a sally of the imagination, a natural ex- 
citement of the spirits, or some other inferior 
cause, it will be frequently united with «ome 
impropriety, and will be destitute of that di- 
vine savour of peace and love, which always 
remains after calling upon God in the spirit of 
prayer. But how many go through the whole 
rouud of duty ; they observe their social and 
private appointed times, they sometimes have 
the appearance of life and zeal, but, alas! they 
are destitute of the spirit; if ever they had 
it, it has left them, and the glory is departed. 
Oh ye who have by some means grieved the 
Spirit of God, and caused him to depart, and 
have thus lost this unspeakable treasure, weep 
aud mourn, and bewail your proverty and 
wretchedness ; search for the cause of lis de- 
parture, repent, return, and do your first works, 
lest he leave you altogether, to return no more 
for ever.” pp. 25, 26. 
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Review.—The Hunting Vicar ; and the 
Commissioners, alias the Woodcock and 
Snipes. By Abednego, pp. 30, 12mo. 
Fisher, 87, Bartholomew-close, Lon- 
don, 1820. 


Tus humorous little poem contains 
two articles. The Hunting Vicar is 
written in the strain of John Gilpin, of 
which it seems to be an imitation. 
The incident on which it is founded is 
as follows :— 

A Vicar returning one day from a 
hunting excursion, surrounded by. his 
dogs, met with a man having a cat 
under his arm, which he found, on 
inguiry, he was about to drown. The 
vicar, willing to save the man the 
trouble of going further, and an- 
xious to have a little fun at the cat’s 
expense, desired him to set. it down, 
that it might be worried to death by 
the hungry and ferocious dogs. The 
cat was accordingly set down, and 
being pursued by the dogs, fixed its 
claws on the parson’s horse, and 
mounted on its rump to save its life. 
Being surrounded by the dogs, and not 
thinking itself quite secure, puss ven- 
tured to ascend a little higher, and 
actually mounted on the parson’s back, 
and in its ascent, pushed off his hat 
and wig, and took possession of the seat 
of learning. The horse becoming un- 
governable, prevented the parson from 
throwing off his scratching companion, 
which fixed its claws in his face near 
his eyes, and in this condition they 
rode to the vicarage, where assistance 
being procured, the parson was dis- 
encumbered of his load. 

We give the following lines as a 
specimen of this curious piece. 


“ In vain he wept, in vain he pray’d, 
Poor puss his shoulder gains; 
And svon bis hat and wig are laid, 
Upon the dusty plains. 
Away went Vicar, and away 
Went pussy perch’d on high ; 
Her head upon the Parson’s lay, 
Her paws beneath each eye. 
The sight was piteous to behold, 
For down the Vicar’s face 
The crimson current copious flow’d, 
Like tears, with rapid pace. 
‘The Parson shriek’d, the hounds they yell’d, 
The Cat mew’d loud and shrill ; 
And still the Vicar’s cheeks it held, 
Though much against his will. 
Away went Vicar, and away 
Went pussy perch’d on high; 
Her head upon the Parson's lay, 
Her paws beueath each eye.” 
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The second article, The Commis- 
sioners, alias the Woodcock and Snipes, 
“‘is descriptive of a day of appeal 
against various surcharges which the- 
Woodcock, the chief tax-gatherer, had 
sent to many feathered songsters of the 
aerial regions.” This piece is not so 
humorous as the former, though it is 
not less satirical: but from a poem so 
diminutive we cannot allow room for 
any more quotations. 

The price of this pamphlet is not 
mentioned, but we understand that it 
does not exceed one shilling. Those 
who are fond of humour, will find it an 
entertaining composition. 

—_— 


Review.—A Rational and Scriptural 
Investigation of the Doctrines of Im- 
puted Sin, Absolute Predestination, 
and the Foreknowledge of Ged; ina 
Series of Letters, addressed to the Rev. 
John Paul, and intended as an Answer 
to the fifth and sixth Letters of his 
Defence of Creeds and Confessions. 
By Daniel M‘Afee, pp. 66, 8vo. 
Belfast, 1820. 


Tuis pamphlet, which has been long 
in our possession, has frequently of- 
fered itself to our inspection. We 
have occasionally dipped into its 
pages; but the importance of its con- 
tents, and the acuteness of investiga- 
tion which the author has every where 
displayed, compelled us to lay it aside; 
until an opportunity should arrive, 
when we could give it a full and an 
impartial examination. We have late- 
ly read it with much attention, to- 
gether with the pamphlet of the Rev. 
Mr. Paul, against which it is written, 
marking in each, as we passed along, 
those points and hinges on which the 
controversy appeared chiefly to turn. 

With the primary occasion of Mr. 
Paul’s publication we are not ac- 
quainted, any further than we can 
gather information from what he has 
written. For “creeds and confes- 
sions,” he appears as a strenuous ad- 
vocate ; and no doubt can be enter- 
tained, from the wild freaks of ungo- 
verned fancy which he has noticed 
among the varioussectarians that have 
disgraced the Christian world, that 
some rules of compact, faith, and prac- 
tice are proved to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, in the present degenerate con- 
dition of human nature. 

But although we think, thatin the ab- 
stract, few will object to this general 
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principle, many, we conceive, will 
hesitate to adopt the “‘ creed and con- 
fession” which Mr. Paul defends. It 
is, however, but just to acknowledge, 
that he has dressed up his theory in 
the garb of plausibility; and if he has 
not taught darkness to shine, he has 
contrived to make horror wear a smile. 
Mr. Paul scems to be well acquainted 
with his creed, and, like many others 
who have embraced the same senti- 
ments, has retired to those almost im- 
penetrable fasthesses, which President 
Edwards discoyred among the rocks 
and caves of New England: furnish- 
ing a retreat for those who were un- 
able to defend themselves. Mr. Paul 
is no contemptible polemic, but he has 
found a formidable antagonist in 
Daniel M‘Afee, to whose pages we 
now turn our attention. 

On referring to the numerous pas- 
sages which we had marked for quo- 
tation, we now find that few only can 
be introduced; but these we flatter 
ourselves will sufficiently justify the 
high opinion we entertain of the au- 
thor’s talents, and of that luminous dis- 
play of his controversial powers, which 
he has given in the pamphlet before 
us. Against the Federal Headship of 
Adam, as represented by Mr. Paul, he 


has argued with considerable force ; 
and the absurd conclusions which he 
has pointed out, as resulting from the 
docirine he opposes, we conceive, will 
not easily be repelled. 


** The absurdity of supposing Adam to 
have been a federal head, without a Redeemer, 
had he either stood or fallen, has been clearly 
pointed out ; and that the docirine is equally 
absurd when we consider things as they really 
are, I feel no hesitation in asserting. Adam 
sinned against God ; yet he was spared to pro- 
pagate his offspring. This was only through 
the merits of the Son of God, who atoned for 
the ‘first offence ; aud on the ground of this 
sotisfaciion for the first transgression, stands the 
arguuient, I conceive, which demolishes the 
doctriae'of Adam’s being a representative, at 
once. 

“ Let it now be taken as a given truth, that 
Adam represented his posterity as their federal 
head ; that he forfeited eternal life, and me- 
rited eternal death, for them. Then it is 
beyond all doubt, that if the first offence, which 
forfeited eternal life and merited eternal death, 
was forgiven, that very same forgiveness en- 
titled Adam, and ali who were so represented, 
tothe same eternal life which he forfeited. 
Had he stood, according to this doctrine, 
they would, without any condition on their 
part, have been represeated unto. eterua! life, 
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As he fell, they were represented, without any 
condition on their part, unto eternal death. 
And as he was forgiven that same offence 
without any condition either on his part or 
theirs, surely that forgiveness entitled them, as 
weil as him, to the eternal life which he for- 
feited. Hence, if Adam was a federal head, 
all mankind must be eternally saved. 

“ Were you, Sir, or any other person, now 
disposed to say that Christ did not atone for 
the first sin, I could meet you from a variety of 
quarters besides the following. If the first 
offence was not atoned for, then it could not 
be forgiven ; and if the first sin was not par- 
doned then, as it merited eternal condemna- 
tion for all men, the whole world must be lost 
for ever. This doctrine is therefore fraught 
with absurdities on every hand.” 


In his subsequent pages, Mr. M. ad- 
verts to the great subjects of Liberty, 
necessity, volition, motive, certainty, 
moral agency, predestination, contingen- 
cies, and the divine foreknowledge of 
future events. On these important 
topics, he has had recourse to the sen- 
timents entertained by Calvin, Beza, 
Zanchius, and Zuinglius, and also to 
those of Lord Kames, Dr. Priestley, 
and President Edwards, thus including 
the most distinguished names that 
have appeared on the opposite side of 
the question, both in ancient and in 
modern days. In appealing to our 
experience, and internal conscious- 
ness, Mr. M. argues in the following 
manner. 

“ But were the doctrine of universal neces- 
sity true, it follows, that one conspicuous link 
in the chain of necessity is, that God has 
bound man in such a manner that the very 
constituent principles of the soul-must bear a 
testimony of his actions diametrically opposite 
to the real nature of things. When he com- 
mitted evil, and could not possibly avoid it ; 
when the motive to evil necessarily determined 
his will, and the will necessarily produced the 
evil action; Why did conscience necessarily? 
smite him? and why is he found to repent of 
what he could no more help than he could help 
feeling the sensation of heat the first time he 
approached the fire? Might not conscience as 
well smite him for breathing, or being hungry ? 
And might he not as well repent because .he 
was not born with the powers of mind pos- 
sessed by a Newton or a Locke? Common 
sense answers in the affirmative ; and leads us 
to this conclusion,—that we are either free 
agents, capable of not doing the various morally 
good actions which we perform—of doing the 
morally evil actions which we forbear,—or else 
that Deity has impressed a deceitful notion of 
liberty on the human mind, and furnished man 
with understanding and memory to bear tes- 
timony to the delusion. The doctrine of ne- 
cessity, therefore, not only contradicts the 
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united testimoay of consciousness, reflection, 
and conscience; but also represents the God of 
truth as the author of the greatest deceit.” 


Against the doctrine of motives, 
which the advocates for necessity urge 
withmuch apparent triumph, Mr. M. 
strenuously contends. It has been 
argued, that moral motives invariably 
determine the mind to action, with as 
much precision, as physical causes 
operate to produce their own effects. 
This Mr. M. asserts to be a fallacious 
mode of reasoning; but as we cannot 
introduce his own argument without a 
diagram, we shall give the substance 
in the following paragraph, which he 
quotes in the language of Dr. Gregory, 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“ Suppose a porter to be offered a guinea 
for every mile he should travel directly east- 
ward. Ifthere be no physical cause or moral 
motive to keep him at rest, or to induce him to 
walk in another direction, there cannot he a 
doubt, upon either hypothesis, but he will 
gladly embrace the propusal, and travel in the 
direction pointed out tu him, till he shall have 
gained as much money as to satisfy his most 
avaricious desires. The same thing would 
have happened, if a guinea had been offered 
for every mile he shoald travel due south. In 
these two cases, taken separately, the relation 
between the man’s motives and his actions 
would be strikingly analogous to that between 
a single impulse and motion in physics. Let 
us now suppose the two offers to be made at 
the same instant, and the man to be assured 
that if he travels eastward he can have no part 


of the reward promised for his travelling to the. 


south—and that if he travels southward he 
can have no part of the reward promised for 
his travelling to the east. What is he to do in 
this case? If his mind be inert in volition, 
and if the two motives operate upon him with 
the same necessity that causes operate in 
physics, itis obvious that the man could nei- 
ther travel towards the east nor towards the 
south, but ina diagonal direction from north- 
west to south-east; and thishe must do will- 


"ingly, although perfectly satisfied that he 


could gain nothing by his journey. As this 
inference is contrary to fact and universal ex- 
perience, the Dr. concludes that the premises 
from which it is deduced by mathematical 
reasoning, must be false and absurd; or, in 
other words, that the relation between motive 
and action cannot be that of constant con- 
junction, like the relation between cause and 
effect in physics.”-—p. 49. 

That various events and actions may 
be the objects of the divine discern- 
ment, which God has not decreed, al- 
though the manner in which his pre- 
science operates be wholly unknown 
to mortals, and perhaps placed beyond 
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the comprehension of all finite intelli- 
gences, Mr. M. proves to be both pos- 
sible and probable by reasonings simi- 
lar to those in the following para- 
graphs. 


“ You tell us in page 48, that ‘ Every per- 
son must see that it is impossible for the Deity 
to know that a thing exists, if it does not really 
and certainly exist. Equally impossible is it 
to foreknow that a thing will exist, if its fature 
existence is not certain.’ The first proposition 
in this quotation is evidently true ; but thelatrer 
appears to me notonly to-be érroncous, but con- 
trary to that timidity and y which should 
accompany all our disquisitions concerning the 
unsearchable God. The sum of the argu- 
ment amounts to this: Because I cannot 
conceive how a thing can be foreknown, un- 
less its future existence is certain—certain by 
an indissoluble chain of causes and effects— 
therefore God cannot foreknow it any other 
way. By the same mode of reasuning I may 
argue, that because I cannot see more than 
three miles around me when my eye is level 
with the surface of the water, so the infinite 
Jehovah is bounded by an horizon not larger 
than mine, and cannot penetrate through crea- 
tion at one view! I differ from you therefore 
concerning your notions of foreknowledge ; for 
it does not appear to me that foreknowledge in 
God is founded on, or inseparably connected 
with, certainty in the event: neither does cer- 
tainty in the event imply necessity.” —p. 58. 

“ If the knowledge of God extends to all the 
possibilities capable of being effected by his in- 
finite nature, and if this knowledge must be 
as certain as that which relates to those things 
which are actually called into being, then it 
manifestly follows, from the nature of the 
thing, that the same infinite perception must 
be as perfectly acquainted with the various 
possibilities which really can be connected with 
the free volitions and actions of agents that 
must, from their state of dependence necessarily 
be confined in a limited sphere of action, as he 
is with their evistence itself. As teason teaches 
us that that which is finite must necessarily be 
encircled by that which is infinite, so it tells 
us also, that the various modifications, circum. 
stances, probabilities, and possibilities connected 
with a finite nature, cannot possibly stretch 
beyond the presence and penetration of that 
which is truly infinite : and that as all that is 
possible for a finite being to do must lie open to 
the simple apprehension of God, so he must 
have a simple apprehension of those events 
also termed contingent actions, seeing they 
were, in embryo, couched in the very nature of 
those possibilities.” —p. 59. 

The passages which we have thus 
quoted, furnish fair specimens of the 
pamphlet before us. The same spirit 
of acuteness is observable throughout; 
and we shall be much deceived, if any 
— capable of comprehending the 
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The subject of investigation is of 


competent to the arduous 
task} among whom, on the side of li- 
berty, and moral agency, we must place 
the name of Daniel M‘Afee. 
a 


ROYAL DUKES. 
(With Portraits.) 


In the twentieth Number of the Im- 
perial Magazine we gave Portraits of 
these illustrious personages, together 
with fac-similes of their respective 
hand-writing, and in our subsequent 
number the Portraits of the Princesses 
followed. In the preceding numbers 
the Portraits of their late and t 
Majesties were also given; so that the 
Imperial Magazine contains Like- 
nesses of such branches of the Royal 
Family as were alive at the commence- 
ment of this work, independently of 
those which from various circum- 
siances had an imperious right to de- 
mand admission. 

To the memory of his late Majesty, 
and of the Duke of Kent, we paid that 
tribute of respect, which, hed they 
discharged the debt of nature, their 
respective characters had a right to 
claim. Itis only when a probationary 
state is brought to a termination, that 
personal history can acquire stability, 
or that individual character can be 
fully developed in biographical de- 
tails. Hence, on those branches of 
the Royal Family which are living, our 
observations must be confined within 
amnarrow compass. The sun of their 
earthly career is yet in its zenith, and 
it is not until it shall sink below the 
horizon of mortality, that the historian 
or biographer will be able to describe 
the proportion of clouds and sunshine 
which checquered the days of their 
respective lives. 

Frederick, Duke of York, was born 
August 16, 1763. 

William Henry, Duke of Clarence, 
born August 21, 1765. 


Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, born 
June 5, 1771. 





Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sus- 
sex, born January 27, 1773. 

Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, born February 24, 1774. 

The character of the Duke of York 
as a military commander, is well 


known. It is to his bold and inde- 


endent spirit, that the soldiers are 
indebted, for their relief from a round 
of irksome duties, which oly tended 
to augment unprofitable labour, and 
to awaken or keep aliye unpleasant 
feelings in their minds. 

As.a naval officer, the name of the 

Duke of Clarence stands recorded in 
the annals of our country. It is to the 
honour of the British nation, that he 
has passed through the gradations of 
office, from.a midshipman to his pre- 
sent exalted rank, exhibiting to the 
princes of Europe an example worthy 
of their imitation. 
. To the constitution of their country 
the Royal Dukes have shewn an in- 
vincible attachment, avowing their 
sentiments on all public occasions, 
with that noble spirit of indepehdence, 
which is the genuine characteristic of 
a Briton. In the benevolent institu- 
tions of their country, they have taken 
an active part; countenancing them 
by their presence, and promoting their 
interests by their example and in- 
fluence. To religious toleration they 
have manifested a friendly disposition, 
which the inhabitants of Britain sur- 
vey with pleasing satisfaction; and 
their private charities‘ will long endear 
them to all who have either partaken 
of their bounties, or obtained a know- 
ledge of their munificence. 


A 
FASHIONABLE DIALOGUE ON CHARITY. 


“Tr one is to be taken in with affect- 
ing stories, (thus was speaking one 
of our modern fops,) “‘ one might have 
one told at the corner of every street 
in London. Beggars were never so 
numerous; one would be tempted to 
think that half the town was starving 
of hunger ; but for my part I make it 
a rule never to give any thing to a 
street beggar.” 

“That is a very good rule,” answer- 
ed another mervilleux, “‘ when you are 
ina carriage, and can drive past them: 
but how do you do when a-foot ; par- 
ticularly if you are caught knocking 
at a door?” 

“ Why then, indeed,” resumed the 
first, “I am under the same necessity 
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of surrendering my money, as if a pis- 
tol was held at my breast. Every idea 
of charity is equally out of the question 
in both cases ; h in the one the 
money is demanded for God’s sake, 
and in the other for my own sake.” 

‘“* T remember,” rejoined the second, 
“ being once singled out by a terrible 
woman with an enormous belly, who 
stuck to me brawling for charity the 
whole length of Piccadilly. Being 
determifed not to give her a farthing, 
{was quickening my pace to shake 
her off, whem unluckily I met a lady of 
my acquaintance, and stopped to speak 
to her. The hideous wretch with the 
belly, taking advantage of the inci- 
dent, renewed her clamour so loud 
and so woefully, that I was afraid she 
would have been delivered in the open 
street; and so I was obliged to throw 
her a Shilling, which put an end to her 
labour, and my pangs, at once.” 


—a 


THE PRINCESSES, 
( With Portraits. ) 


Amonc the illustrious females who 
have adorned the Royal Families of 
this country, few have been more be- 
loved than the present, and few we 
presume have ever rendered them- 
selves more deserving of national af- 
fection. 

Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess 
Royal of England, was born on the 
29th of September, 1766. Her amiable 
character endeared her to the nation 
during the earlier part of her life, and 
her illustrious virtaes, rather more than 
her exalted rank, rendered her an ob- 
ject of affection to a foreign prince, to 
whom she was afterwards united: She 
was married to Frederick Charles Wil- 
liam, Elector of Wirtemberg, May 18, 
1797, who was created king in 1805. 
This prince died in 1816, leaving her 
in a state of disconsolate widowhood, 
to mourn over those common cala- 
mities from which no station can 
exempt the human race. Springi 
from a monarch remarkable for his 
benevolence, we have no doubt, that 
she still {continues to display thosc 
charitable virtues in a foreign land, 
which, in her native country, from her 
earliest infancy she was taught to 
venerate and cherish. 

Her Hoyal Highness the Princess 
Augusta, was born November 8, 1768, 
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and she continued to live under her 
Majesty’s paternal care in Windsor 
Castle, until her royal mother’s death, 
In this castle she had private apart- 
ments fitted up in a style of simplicity 
and elegance, suited to her refined 
taste, with an extensive collection of 
books and paintings. Her visits to 
the surrounding nobility, accompanied 
by her sisters, were frequent; and 
whenever the weather was fair, she 
rarely omitted either to walk or ride 
daily through the beautifully romantic 
scenery of the parks. She had a horse 
that was a particular favourite, which, 
always on her return from riding, par- 
took from her Royal Highness’ own 
hand, a dainty repast which was ready. 
at the palace door. - 

She usually made presents of select 
publications on particular 
and generally on New Year’s Day, to 
most of her domestic servants. Her 
purchases were frequently made by 
herself, visiting the shops personally ; 
on which occasions her conduct and 
manner were so humble and unas- 
suming, as to endear her to allto whom 
she was known. 

The charitable institutions in Wind- 
sor are very extensive, all of which 
received an annual bounty from her 
royal hand; and every object of dis- 
tress coming to her knowledge, re- 
ceived immediate relief. 

Her Royal Highness, with her sis- 
ters, added. much to the beautiful 
walks round the palace. On the north 
side of the castle formerly was a piece 
of land forming a plantation, called 
the Slopes, running in extent from 
west.to east, about three-quarters of 
a mile, which had continued a rough 
uncultivated spot for many years. It 
is now tastefully laid out, affording 
one of the most interesting walks 
about the Royal residence, and has a 
private communication with Frogmore 
Lodge. Both inhabitants and stran- 
gers have free access to this delight- 
ful spot, where every accommodation 
is offered to the weary, by several 
alcoves, or thatched cottages, with 
seats. ° 

Her Royal Highness is displaying 
great taste in the present alterations 
now making at Frogmore. The whole 
mansion has undergone considerable 
alterations; and the improvements 
made through the gardens, are well 
worthy the admira’ of every stran- 
ger; to whom Her Royal Highness 
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frequently grants permission to take a 
a few hours’ walk. 

We would recommend none to take 
this rural ramble without joining the 
retired hermit, who will always be 
found with his cross and bible in de- 
vout meditation. The following lines, 
said to be the composition of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth, 
are descriptive of this interesting 
scene, 

YE whom variety delights, 
Descend awhile from Windsor’s heights ; 
And in this hovel deign to tread, 

uitting the castle for the shed. 

uch were the Muse’s favourite haunts, 
From care secluded, and from wants. 
What nature needs, this hut can give, 
Could we as nature dictates live; 
For see, on this plain board at noon, 
Are placed a platter and a spoon, 
Which, tho’ they mark no gorgeous treat, 

t ’tis reasonable to eat. 

What though the sun’s meridian light 
Beams not thro’ our hovel bright ; 
Tho’ others need, we need him not, 
Coolness and gloom befit a cot ; 
Our hours we count without the sun, 
These sands proclaim him as they run. 
Sands within a glass confin’d, 

Glass which ribs of iron bind : 

For Time, still partial to this glass, 
Made it darable as brass, 

That, placed secure upon a shelf, 
None might crush it but himself. 
Let us hence the md prolong, 

With loyal and with nuptial song. 

Such as with duteous strains address’d, 
May gratify each royal guest ; 

Thrice happy should our rural toils 

Be requited by their smiles. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth, was born May 22, 1770. 
Literature,—the Arts,—Charitable In- 
stitutions,—the Widow;—the Orphan, 
and the Friendless, have reason to 
hail with unspeakable joy this happy 
event. She was the patroness of every 
laudable undertaking. Her bountiful 
hand, which on all occasions was 
united with her sympathizing heart, 
rendered her departure an irreconcile- 
-able loss to the needful, who had so 
long partaken of her charity. 

She wrote many pieces of poetry, 
and prose; acquired a considerable 
knowledge of drawing; and is said to 
have engraved or etched a series of 
plates. Most of her own productions 
she had printed at Frogmore, at the 
-_press of Her Majesty, who had fitted 
up a small private printing-office. She 
- established a school of girls, at Old 

/ Windsor Cottage, the country resi- 
dence of Her Royal Highness, which 
was supported entirely by herself. 





Many of the rural spots in Frogmore 
gardens, and other parts, were laid 
out after her own taste. An exqui- 
sitely beautiful grotto, forming an in- 
teresting feature in the Frogmore gar- 
dens, is said to have been completed 
by her. 

The Princess Mary was born April 
25, 1776. She was married to William 
Frederick, Duke of Gloucester. This 
princess has always supported an 
amiable character, following the steps, 
and copying the example, of her elder 
sisters. She was the constant attendant 
upon the late Princess Amelia, during 
the long period she was confined to 
her bed, watching her with unceasing 
affection till she expired. To assist 
in works of charity she was ever ready; 
and many benevolent institutions en- 
joyed the benefits of her influence and 
liberality. 

The Princess Sophia, was born 
Nov. 3, 1777. The same amiable spirit 
by which her sisters have~been dis- 
tinguished, breathes in her conduct, 
and dignifies her actions. Charmed 
with domestic life, her retiring virtues 
shun the eye of popular observation, 
on which account her real worth is less 
generally known; but it is rendered 
the more valuable, because it is not 
obtrusive. ~Affable, charitable, and 
sympathetic, she has an ear that at- 
tentively listens to tales of woe, and 
a hand that is always ready, by 
administering to the necessities of the 
indigent, to soothe them in affliction, 
and alleviate their distress. 

In these respects, the Princesses of 
England appear to be actuated by one 
common spirit. Our benevolent in- 
stitutions have acquired respectability 
and vigour under their fostering pa- 
tronage; and among the poor who 
have been relieved by their bounty, 
their munificence will be long remem- 
bered with grateful affection, when 
they shall be gathered to the sleep of 
their fathers. 

Destitute of that haughtiness which 
too frequently associates with royalty, 
they have rendered themselves beloved 
in their respective neighbourhoods, by 
their dignified condescenson, without 
compromising their illustrious descent, 
or degrading themselves in the eyes of 
the most exalted, who cannot but ad- 
mire in their conduct, a lovely feature 
which pride will not permit them to 
imitate. They have taught ambitiona 
lesson by their own humility; and in- 
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structed avarice by their genuine li- 
berality. The nation has long ex- 
perienced the effects of their benevo- 


stances, assumed the garb of disin- 
terested charity. 


eT 


lence; and the consequences of their 
influence among those who have been 


honoured with titles, wealth, and 

i ill i ili c A new Edition of Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 
station, will in all probability extend is preparing for the Press, by Mr. Bagster, It will be print. 
beyond the present generation of | ed in size for the pocket; with entirely new Embellish- 


mankind.. Their example has ope- vate course of November will be published, in One 

J Jol, &vo. ugustus; or, The Ambitious Student, 

rated among many, who have been not the 1st ovember ‘was published, the whole of ‘the 
j ; . ev. G. C. Smith’s Works, (Author of the atswain’s 

strangers to their motives 3 80 that Mate,) in 24 Parts, iliustrated with a Portrait of the Author, 


even ostentation has, in several in- | half-bound, ss. 


Ziterarp Motices. 











SOLUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL QUERIES, 


Mr. Epitor,—Your correspondent P. in col. 734, of your valuable Magazine, 
proposes three Queries, and requests a Solution to the 4th Mathematical Query 
in No. 15, col 387, which I have given below. The first of P.’s Queries, if I 
rightly understand its meaning, is included in that Solution: for it is there 
proved, that we shall obtain the same value of x in the Biquadratic, whichever 
root of y we make use of. With respect to the second Query, in the instances 
alluded to, by your correspondent, Bonnycastle must certainly have intended 
the cubic to be solved by the method of divisors, or by a table of Co.sines 
or by the converging series, (though he has neglected to mention this point) in 
which cases there is no necessity that any of the roots of the Biquad. should be 
impossible: but, if the cubic is to be solved by Cardan’s method, that of Des 
Cartes will certainly not apply, except two of the roots are impossible or ima- 
ginary. 

Your correspondent P. says, that “‘ three of the roots, frequently all the four, 
are rational ;” he should recollect, that there cannot be three roots rational, and 
one irrational, or impossible, because the latter always enter equations by 
pairs, (when the coefficients thereof are rational.) Upon the whole, Des 
Cartes’ method is exceedingly laborious, and must yield, as well as every other, 
to that of approximation, both with respect to accuracy and expedition. By 
inserting this communication, you will very much oblige, your's &c, 

Lynn Regis, Sept. 11, 1820. PETRARCH, 


Solution to the 4th Question of No. 15, col, 387. 
The equation for determining (a), found by Des Cartes’ method, is a + 2 pat 
+p—4r.@—qgoo 
for a’ substitute y .-. y +2py+p’—4r. y—Groo 
Let m’,n’? and @ be the values of y or a’; then, since the coefficient of the 
second term is equal to the sum of all the roots, with their signs changed, &e. 
“.2p=——m’—v—? 
and — q? = (— m’) x (— n’) x (— ?) = — wn’? whence g = mat. 
Now let us use the first value of y (m?) and the value of a, (m) then, if the 
component quadratics are x’? + ax + 6 = 0 and 2’? — ax + ¢ = 0, we have 


tte sg tine 





_pt@—s — m’ — (n + t) 
a — 2 a 4 
m+n+? 2 nt 
ptets ———g TT" _wan4y 
and ¢c = _ 2 _ 4 


2 
2 2 
m — (n + t) ap 


=, 6 





.*. the component quadratics become x” + mz + 
(n + tp 
4 


and x ome 4 OY. —o0 - i+ ok 
4 





Solutions of Mathematical Queries. 


acorn 





Means Sere ergs. ees 
2 “—_ 9 


— 


which are the four values of x, and may be written in the following form, if 
m+nu+t—s then c = —s or s — m, or s — nor s —t, which values 
being involved in the same manner as n and ¢, we shall plainly arrive at the 
same values of n by using » ort in the operation, instead of m: and it may 
easily be shewn, that if we use the negative values of m, n, and ¢, that the 
first component quadratic will be the same as the second of the former two, 
and the second the same as the first of the former; so, that it is immaterial 
which root of ais used, as each of them will obtain the same value of x. 


ss 


Portsea, October, 1820. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—If the following Solution to the Question, appearing in col. 865, of 
your valuable Miscellany, under the name of Thomas Dixon of Broughton, be 
consistent, will thank you for its insertion. ' 
I am, Sir, your’s obediently, 
Wo. White. 
Let s = the sum of n terms, 
Then will 22+ 32?+ 42° + 52+ &.(n+1)2°=s 
Anda +22? + 32° 4424+ 52? + &e.(n+1)x2*'msxr4+2 
By Subtraction x + 2? + 2° + 2‘ + &e. 2°98 — sx — x + (n4+1) 2°"! 
Divided by x gives 1 + x 2? + 2? + &e. 2 = § —s—14+ (241) 2" 
x 
Againby Sub. x* —1 = 2s —sx— £— 2x 4+ 1 +(n 41) 2**? —(n41)" 
x 
Or, sx?— 2 su-+-s = (n+1)x"*?—(n+2)a"**'— 2? +22 
Soc (m + 1) 2"*?—(n-+ 2)2"''— 2° 4+22 
2’—2r+1 
Again, let s = their sum, when continued ad infinitum. 
Then22+32?+ 42°+52'+ &.=—s 
And x + 22°+32°+42'+ &. = sr+2 
By Subtraction x +- 2? + 2° + 2'+ &e. = s —sx—2 
Divided by x gives 1 + «+ 2?+ 2°+ &,= 4 —s—1 
x 


= sum of z terms. 





Again by Sub. 1 = 2 —2s+sx+2—1 Or, sx? — 2 sx +s = 2x—x? 
x 


Sos = ae sum, when continued ad infinitum. 


I 
Mr. Epitor, 


Sir,—I shall consider myself greatly obliged, by your inserting the following 
remarks. I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
Liverpool, 8th Nov. 1820. H. Perkins. 


ist. Lest the question proposed: by me in col. 960, of your Magazine, 
should be found fault with, in consequence of there being given four equations, 
and but three unknown quantities, I beg leave to observe, that it is proposed 


in the Key to Vyse’s Tutor, page 356, where the answers are given, but no 
steps of the solution exhibited. 
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2d. However ingenious the construction of Polygons, as exhibited in col. 
864 of your number for October last may appear, it is certainly not a geome- 
trical construction, for I believe, geometry no where furnishes us with the 
method of trisecting an arc of a circle, which must however be done, before 
the arc CB can possibly be divided into six parts, otherwise than by trial. 

3d. Your correspondent George Dunn, in his question relative to the sail- 
ing of a ship, should say whether or not she is supposed to sail on the arc of a 
great circle. If not, I think the question cannot be answered by pure 
Algebra. 

4th. In order to throw some additional light on the sum of the n* powers 
of two quantities expressed in general terms, I would refer your Mathema- 


tical readers to Walker’s Elements of Algebra, Section 299, commencing at 
page 167. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, NOVEMBER 21, 1820. 

Much languor continues to prevail in business, and the changes which have takeu place during the 
month, have all tended to a lee: a material amelioration can hardly be expected during this dul 
season of the year, as purchases generally are circumscribed, and dealers unwilling to increase their 
stocks. Yet as the public mind will now be more tranquillized respecting domestic concerns, we may 
anticipate a considerable renovation in many branches of commerce. The manufacturers in our neigh- 
bourhood are in full employ, and the weekly consumption of Cotton Wool was scarcely ever known to be 
so great, 

of Cotton Wool the supplies continue abundant ; and as the quantities offering for sale, exceed the 
immediate demand, prices continue to give “tg 5; ors evince no desire of touching this article, 
and a reduction of price has been the natural result. The total import of this article from the 1st of 
January up to this day, is 433,861 bags and bales. 

pw den receded in price, and the decline since our last be estimated at 2s. to 3s. per cwt. 
and sales are heavy. We have not experienced any demand for Foreign or East India Sugars. West 
India Molasses are selling at 25s. 6d. to 27s. per cwt. 

Coffee.—Nothing of moment has taken place in this article ; indeed our stock will scarcely suffice to 
supply the demand for internal consumption, unless we receive some fresh — 

vazil Cocoa continues in demand ; about 600 bags have been taken for shipment last week, at 50s. to 
52s. cwt. 

Runs.—250 puncheons of Leewards have been lately sold for export, common quality at 1s. 9d. 
21 O. P. at 2s. 6id. to 28 O. P. 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d. per gallon. 

American produce. Tobacco.—good qualities of Virginia Leaf command a r sale, and are 
wanted for the Irish market ; all other descriptions of Leaf and Stemmed remain of sale at low 


wes. 
Pot and Pearl Ashes.—The sales are extremely limited; the market is steady, but without change or 


briskness. 


Rice.—The grocers buy but sparingly. 
Tar and Turpentine.—During the last week a quantity of American Tar was disposed of at 18s. per 


barrel, and nearly the same quantity of Turp , of mferior quality, at 9s. 6d. per cwt. 

Buenos Ayres Hides are taken out of the market with avidity when offered. The last sales were 4500 
B. A. Hides at 8id. to 10id. the latter of which were of prime quality. 

Dry Salteries.—Rough Brimstone has been sold at . 5s. per ton, but is now held at £24 per ton. 

Sicily Shumac, scarce and in good demand.—Valonia is dud, 5 dead gem sells at £17 ton.— 
Campeachy Logwood sells freely at £8 per ton. Other kinds of Dye are neglected. citron 
Bark of fine quality is becoming scarce. Philadelphia Bark has been sold at 21s. per cwt. New York 
of low quality has not brought more than 13s. per cwt. 

At a public sale of East India Goods on the 17th instant, the following are the rates at which the 
undermentioned articles sold. Indigo, at 4s. 10d. to 6s. per lb.—Turmeric, 12s. per cwt.—Munjeet, 
38s. per cwt.— Shell Lac, 45s. per cwt.—Gum Arabic, 6is. to 69s. per cwt.—Nux Vomica, 10s. 
cwt.—Ginger, 18s. per cwt.— Rice, 9s. per cwt. exclusive of the duties of the customs. For 242 bags 
of Galanga Root, and 100 boxes of Star Aniseeds, there were no Se 

The market for Tallow has given way in price, and the demand continues limited. 

_ Seed Oils are low, and Fish Oils are drooping in price. The last sales of Whale Oil were at £25 per 
tun. Pale Seal at £30 per ton. Cod Oil at £23. 10s. per ton. 

The arrivals of Fruit this year have been early, and our market possesses at present both 
great abundance and variety. Prices rule as under :—Figs, Turkey, in drums, 80s. to 84s. per cwt.— 
Ditto flat half chests, 75s. per cwt.—Ditto, ter ditto, 80s. per cwt.—Currants, old 105s. new 110s. 
per cwt.— Raisins, Lexia, 50s. aati Smyrna, 56s. per cwt.—Red ditto, 66s. per cwt.— 
Blooms, 95s. per a, 100s. to 120s. per cwt.—Jordan Almonds, £11 to £12 per cwt.— 
French Plums, 78s. to 84s. per cwt.—Prunes, 45s. to 47s. 

We purpose to present to our readers next month, an epitome of the agate Be the year, with a 
c ious view of the variations of price which the ing articles of trade have undergone. 

‘orn Market.— arrivals this week from Freland, have been very extensive, far exceeding the 
demand. This day’s market is as well attended by country dealers, who at the commencement, did not 
seem anxious to purchase. The importers were obliged to submit to a reductigp of 2d. per bushel on 
Wheat, and 1d. per bushel on Oats; the latter were heavy sale throughout} but towards the close, 
Wheats were in request, and considerable sales were made. In other articles, there was no alteration. 
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WHOLESALE.—L.pool, Nov. 21, 1820. 
R, # cwt. s 
ps a AN dry brown 55 @ 
middling 60 
ae eseses 65 
seoee 75 


GE) 

TEE, cwt. 
CO MWest "Mais, ordinary... 12 123 @ 97 
es eI3l 134 

ME. eeeeeel4O 
OGANY, ¥ toot, &. a. X 
— ~~ FAS ...cceceee 1 OL & upw. 
~ Domingo ...0.6 1 5 do. 
uba(noneat market)i 4 
corTon, ih. Sealsl.2y 5 


good 
eoainar ane idaling 1 Of 
Rowed, Georgia.. e+ 09 
New Orleans ...... 0 
Maranham ... 
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West Indies 
| vet sees 
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DYE Woobs, ¥ ton, 2. ‘. 
Fustic, Cuba.....-..0. 8 1 
Porto Rico.... : 0 
Jamaica reemhe : i 
00d, — 
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TOBACCO, # th- 
James River... 
stemmed... 
Rappahanock .... 
stemmed 


sscescee O 
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or 
ro ist, Nee 4 4 
barrl.Stock holin 
TARY Archangel 16 0 
— 60 18 0 
ICE har p= ican, “ ‘ 
RICE, uly paid. *} 328.0365 
East in eae 
STC s on - & . 
a nemet wecceesls GOSS 6 


J ac, cwt. s&s d. 8. d. 
SHUM $4 e-eo23 O22 O 


NETIMBER, 4 cub fl. s. d. ‘ 
” American ........ 1 3ha@ 4p 

Baitic & Swoibh.. 25 9 
SALT PETRE, ¥ cwt. * 0 
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IN, a. 
“parley, Encl ¥ 6olb- ‘ ° a 

Ens. #4 “@ 0 

—— Peieine noe © 
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a tb ba 0 
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Linseed, ¥ gall... Ss. \ a 0s. rea 
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Turpentine, Wewe. 5a ° 


Batter, ¥ cwt. 
Cork dry 3rds. new 
pickled new ands. 78 4 
mene NEW. eeee ~ 
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Cheese, old, ¥ 1201f 65 “0 0 
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HEMP, ¥ ton, £2 £ & 
Betersburg clean 43 10 em 
Riga coeseetd 10 

FLAX, # ton 2. 

St. Betersburg 1-head 4 46 Oa 

HOPS, Kent 5 

& Sussex, 
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List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India & Bri- 
tish Settlementsin? 38 
North America 
East India and Africa 0 
Spanish America.. 
Brazile ....... . 


Ireland we sne iene ec 168 
urope an 

other Parts cal va! 
22d Oct. to2ist Nov. Total 275 


Total Tonnage ........38979| 43861 


295 








Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d Oct, to 2ist Nov. 
Cotton >» -aheg 2971 epee. & 6932158 yds. 

Wooiien do., 7459 
Worsted do... 
Flannel ..... 
Linen Cloth.. 
Kerseymere.. 
Carpeting.... 
AIZE ..eeee00 1180 
Blanketing .. 270 pairs, 31399 
Cotton Yarn, 221744 
Hats, 2598 doz. — Hose, 10837 doz. pairs. 
Glass, 696 crts.—Lead, 236 tons. 
Bar and Bolt [ron Biscssine 1129 tons. 
Steel, 148 cwts. —Tinpiates, 643 boxes. 
Lead ore, 9 tons. 
Earthenware, 3896 crates, hhds, &c. 
Refined Sugar........ . 1735 cwts. 
Hardware, 5601.—Nai 223 
White Salt to Foreign Parts, 


270 


122141 
771 


cwts, 
7488 tons. 
Treland....sess 
Rock Salt to Foreign Parts.. }—4 
reland ....06 
Coal to Foreign Parts .... 
Ireland .......+0s 


317 
1435 chal. 
5691 





payee: Imports, from 22d -Oct. 
0 21st November. 

Sugar B. r4 2244 hhds. 141 tces. 67 bis, 
— Brazils,324 cases, 257 bls.— Molasses. 
530 hhds.—Coffee, B. P. 11 esks. 251 bes, 
—St. Domingo, 197 bgs 355 tces. 170 bis. 
—Brazils, 96 bis. 52 bags.—Cocoa, 2512 
bags.—Cotton, W. India, 57 bales.— 
American, 5117 bales —Brazils, 14902 
bags, 1249 serons, 769 bales.—Smyrna, 
118 bales. —Rum, 93 hhds. 995 punchs,— 
Whiskey, 155 punchs. —Wine, 100pipes, 
11_hhds, 2 aums.—Logwood, 110 tons. 
—Fustic, 48 tons.—Boxwood, 12 tons,-—— 
Mahozans, 151 jogs. —Fiour,’ 15706 bris, 
Tobacco, 742 bhds. —Tar, 2649 bris.— 
Pitch, 26 bris.—Turpentine, : 5274 bris.— 
Ashes, 1793 bris.—Fiax 47 bales, 453 
bobbins.—Hemp, 516 bales.—Tallow, 
2486 casks, 113 serons.—Iron, 2782 bars. 
—Hides, 11938.—Barilla, 6 bales, 64 
tons,—Shumac, 1900 bars, 50 caske.— 
Train Oil, 264 casks.—Raisins, 400 bkts, 
1018 drnns, 1623 bls 6977 boxes.—fi igs, 
100 cases, 100 boxes, 6049 drums.—Cur- 
rants, 104 butts, 52 caroteels.— Lemons, 
309 boxes. —Oranges, 187 boxes.—Tim- 
ber. 29 cargoes, 

Corn, Wheat, 32633 qrs. 197 tons.— 
Oats, 29529 qrs. 77 tons.—Barley, 4148 
qrs. 33 tons.—Vatmeal, 256 scks. 11 bzs 
191 loads, 39 tons.—Flour, 302 sacks. 
2485 bags, 181 tons. 

reland. 

Butter 27724 irks. — Beef 1258 tes. 538 
bls.—Pork 547 bls.—Bacon 287 bales. 41 
esks.—Lard 340 irks —Linen Cloth 439 
bates, 569 boxes.—Flax $83 bales, 214 
bags—Tow 89 bales—Wool 21 bags— 
Feathers 152 bags—Rape Oil 20 pipes— 
Rapeseed 250 bags, 1535 sack 8, 837 qrs 
Horses 6—Mules 27—Sheep 1 1591—Pis gs 
1729—Bulls 3—Bullocks 61—Heifers 165 
—Cows 1107. 
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SUN DRIES.— 
FLOUR, nod 


— Liverpool, Nov. 21. 
sk. eee Wr eee 7 
Baceeee ee 34 

TMEAL, Peack 240.28 
OATMEAL Wiack “ey 


esoeai® 


STRAW, Wheat, # 20m. 5 





Bank- 


Average Prices of | Number o 
‘azette, 


Sugar. Gazette. | ruptsin 
Oct. 18 ..35s. 7d. 
ok 


Prices of Coat 
Y Ton of 2240fh. 
Wigan ....158.6d. 
Country ..10 0 


—4 kis a) 


Total.. 141 M1 





Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars am 17 7 
Porvugal Gold, in Coin.. 





~ Rates of Insurance.—Liverpool, 
T Africa and back..% cent. 6 guineas, 


British America 
Baltic....-esesee« 
Buenos Ayres, &c. 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
France . 

Holland aud ‘Hamburg 
Indies, = penesne 


St. Domingo & Jamaica.. 
Ireland West Co: 

East Coast .. 
London......++« 
New Orieans . 


PLELiSilagaig 


J ast : 
South Whale Fishery ....16 





Prices of Stock, London, Nov. 2. 
Bank Stock ...-.eecceeees 218 
3 # Cent red. ....- . 683 

no Ge mapinestened B. 
5 Cent N. An. cocceseees 
Baak long AUNU.......0006 179 
Exchequer Bills ....+++-6 4.3 « SPte. 
Consols for Acct. . 
Omnium ..... eeece see § die. 

TRISH FU. 'NDS.—Nov. 19. 
Bank stock . - 207 
Government Debeut. ert ¥ ce “ity aa 
5 aks O00 

a "75 

— 1% 
(hapa Gataliieestl-c¢< o-.0000se 21g 


AMERICAN STOCK.—Nov.17. 
3H Cent ..... 70 
New 6¢ Cent .. 
U.S. Bank Shares .... 


Stock ° 





WY 4 
77:00. 


Ports closed for all grain for home consumption. 
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1544. Ex. M. 
» 36. 
Vv. 


ain, 


Average Prices of Grain for the 
| 
Course of Exchange, in Lundon, Nov. 17. 
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am, 12: 
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